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The new Shell Sprayer 
screws onto the 
spray can 


It’s fun—catch ’em in mid-air 
and send ’em into a tailspin, 
sneak up on ’em and pot-shot a 
whole colony on the window 
shade! 

Sprays are probably the most 
effective way of killing flies, but 
they’ve not always been 
safe to use in the house. 


on walls, curtains, clothes. LY 
Now there’s a spray F 
you can use anywhere Spray 
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Torii flees ncttne all insects ANS 








1 | ake a game of it with this 
stainless spray.. this new type Sprayer 





iid ed 


a Stainless spray. Shell labora- 
tories produced it. Used as direc- 
ted it evaporates completely with 
no trace of staining. 

Old-style spray pumps, you 
remember, had a clumsy round 
tank to be filled. The new Shell 
Sprayer screws directly 
onto the Shell Fly Spray 


Some made ugly stains SHELL can—no filling, spilling, 


muss or trouble. See the 
spray and sprayer at your 
stores or at Shell stations. 
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September 30 
Last Day for Low Fares East 


You can still go East at low cost. Low summer 
roundtrip fares are good for return until 
October 31. 


With Southern Pacific’s choice of Four Great 
Routes you can go one way, return another, 
linking the cities you want to visit and the 
natural wonders you want to see, in a single 
economical journey. 


For example: East over the direct OvER- 
LAND ROUTE, GOLDEN STATE ROUTE or SUN- 
SET ROUTE, thru New Orleans, and return 
over Northern lines and the scenic SHASTA 
ROUTE. 


The nearest Southern Pacific agent will quote 
fares. 





“Overland Limited” 


58 hours —San Francisco to Chicago 


The “Overland Limited” is faster than any 
train on any other route, San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, by more than 10 hours. It is the West's 
premier train. 


From clzb-car to observation this transcon- 
tinental aristocrat carries the finest equipment 
obtainable. It is an All-Pullman train, of 
course. 


Also over the OVERLAND ROUTE: the “San 
Francisco Limited” (another fast All-Pullman 
train, at no extra fare), “Pacific Limited” and 
“Gold Coast’. 





And on the Pacific Coast 


Convenient schedules—overnight Pullmans 
bring the favorite cities and resorts of the 
whole Pacific Coast as close as tomorrow 
morning. 


North: 5 trains daily over the scenic SHASTA 
Route. Their leader, the “Cascade”, drives 
it's smooth way between San Francisco and 
Portland in 22 hours. (The Redwood Empire 
tour, by train or motor-coach can be part of 
your trip over SHASTA ROUTE). 


South: 9 splendid trains daily between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Four over-night 
train-hotels include the famous “Owl”, “Lark” 
and ‘Sunset Limited”’. 


Pacific Coast vacation fares will be on sale 
until September 30—16-day return limit. 


















































Color-Bearers 


of the Four Great Routes 


The fast “Overland Limited’, “Sunset Limited’, “Golden State 
Limited” and ‘‘Cascade”’ are trains famous the world over. Their 
every refinement of travel comfort makes them always the choice 
of travelers of discrimination. Soft chimes that note approaching 
dinner, charming Chinese maids on the “Overland”, typify the 
definite personality of these Southern Pacific pacemakers. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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Up in the Nursery 


Playing with the Children 
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... and a 
telephone right at hand, so 
games need not be interrupted, 
or important calls delayed 


y 7 7 


Peruaps only children know how im- 
portant games really are, and what a 
shame it is when they have to be inter- 
rupted—by grown-ups being called from 
the nursery for this or for that. But 
mothers know that other disadvantage 
of being called away... the extraor- 
dinary mischief that even the nicest of 
youngsters can get into the minute one’s 
back is turned. 

And so the nursery telephone serves 
many purposes: it saves games from being 
broken up abruptly . . . it allows mothers 
to keep that needful eye on their children 
even while telephoning . . . it makes it 
easy to place and receive important calls, 
without delays or unnecessary steps. 

Telephones bring added convenience to 
every room they are in: library, bed cham- 
bers, living-room, guestroom, sun porch. 
They mean a world of comfort at little 
cost. Let your local Bell Company show 
you how complete telephone arrznge- 
ments in your own home will add tre- 
mendously to your living convenience 
and general satisfaction. Just call the 
Business Office today. 
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FLAVE you ever known a person who was afraid of every- 
thing? Afraid to try a new road because he did not know 
where it led; afraid to leave his job for one that looked better 
because it might not turn out well; afraid to go in debt for a 
home because something might happen that would cause him 


ie. 3 to lose it? 

me, 5 ods a matter of fact, it takes more downright courage to 
2 live an ordinary life cheerfully and hopefully, day after day, 
be § . year after year, than to gamble with death on the field of battle. 


Most of the courage and bravery displayed in this world, 
you know, is not displayed at all. It is practiced quietly and 
unostentatiously with never a word of commendation, never a 
feature story about it in the daily press. 


Not many of us are naturally courageous. We are all afraid 

.4 of the unknown just as we used to be afraid of the dark, and 
we have to develop the quality of fearlessness by putting on a 
pretense of bravery when we are cowards at heart. 





The man who goes into a new job dares not admit even to 
himself the possibility of failure. By living one day at a 
time, however, and meeting that day’s problems boldly and 
well he soon builds up a store of courage that helps him 
through later difficulties. The youngster who goes away to 
college for the first time puts on a brave face as do the father 
and mother who wave him goodbye with smiles that almost 
hide their tears. 


Lt takes courage and resolution to climb a mountain or to 
drive over a narrow canyon road—the first time. It takes 
courage to say goodbye. It takes courage to marry and build 
a home. It takes courage always to try the untried. 


L used to wonder why courage was not listed with the well- 
known virtues of faith, hope and charity. Now I have come 
to believe that courage is made up of all three—faith, hope and 
charity—and that it brings to us the truest happiness that 
this life can offer. 
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layer of the highest quality cord fabric. : 

These cords are twisted to provide the NN SSS 
greatest strength and elasticity ... then ; SS SS ) 
every fiber of every cord, is saturated : 

and surrounded with live rubber which 

prevents friction and heat. 

This is the patented Firestone process 

of gum-dipping which doubles the flex- 

ing life of the cord. Thick cushions of 

live rubber between the plies provide 

further protection . . . eombined with 

this is the toughest, safest, longest wear- 

ing tread ever developed. 

These are reasons whv Firestone Tires 

hold all world records for safety, endur- 


ance and mileage. 14) 
Write to the Firestone Tire & Rubber WA 


ENEATH the tread of every Fire- ; 
stone Tire, you will find layer upon wre 
SSR 
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Company, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, x 1 
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OUR Travel Editor finds 
himself in the same pre- 
dicament as a sick doctor 
confronted with the neces- 
sity of prescribing for himself. We 
are just about to start on our 
vacation, and like the mailman 
who takes a walk on his day off, 
weare going traveling. Butwhere? 

Shall we hop a big transconti- 
nental cabin plane and go East, 
or shall it be a lazy jaunt to Hono- 
lulu on board one of the luxurious 
steamships we are always telling 
our readers about? On our desk 
as we are writing are folders from 
various railroad lines telling about 
their crack trains which traverse 
the beauty spots of the country. 
It’s all very inviting. You can 
buy a railroad ticket now that 
will route you by rail, water, air 
and bus. The only inducement 
these lines do not offer is a chance 
to walk somewhere—that is, if 
you except the generous stop- 
over privileges. These stop-overs 
have been designed so that you 
may use your feet if you like, or 
straddle a Western cow-pony and 
hit the trail for a few days. 

And then again the many- 
fingered roads beckon us, not 
the least of which are the Red- 
wood Highway and the Pacific 
Highway which we would have 
thought of even if this letter had 
not reminded us. 


Dear Travel Editor, Sunset Travel Service: 


Will you tell us something about the 
condition of the Redwood Highway and 
the Pacific Highway, as we want to go 
from San Francisco up to Crescent City 
and Grants Pass via Redwood and back 
the Pacific.—L. F. T., Utah. 


Dear L. F. T.: 


The Redwood Highway is re- 
ceiving very heavy travel at 
the present time, which is na- 
tural, in view of its excellent 
condition. The Touring Bureau 
of the California State Auto- 
mobile Association points out 
that this scenic route is now 
practically a hard-surfaced road 
theentiredistance, being paved, 
graveled or oiled from Sausa- 
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On 
Your 


| Vacation 


p® you have a good time 
this year on your vacation? 
If you did, write and tell us 
about it, using not more than 
1,000 words, illustrating your 
manuscript with two or more 
kodak pictures. You may be a 
prize-winner in “Our Best Va- 
CATION” contest. Western con- 
testants are given preference. 


For the 
Three Best Letters 


These Prizes 
Are Offered 


For the first prize letter on this 
subject we are offering in cash $25 


The writer of the second best 
letter will receive in cash $15. 


Tke writer of the third best letter 
will receive in cash $10. 


We 


Contest Rules 


All letters must reach this 
office before October First, 
prize-winning letters to be 
published in the January 











TRAVEL SERVICE 


If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset Magazine,1045 Sansome St.,San Francisco 







lito north to Cloverdale, Ukiah, 
Eureka and Crescent City. 

The road from Crescent City to 
Grants Pass 1s also in first class 
condition, the new stretch of 
highway leaving Crescent City 
and the bridge at Adams Station 
having been opened for traffic. 

The road up the Oregon coast 
from Crescent City to Brookings 
and Bandon and thence crossing 
to the Willamette Valley is grav- 
eled and oiled and in good con- 
dition. 

The Pacific Highway is in good 
condition from San Francisco to 
points north, being hard surfaced 
through the Sacramento Valley to 
Red Bluff, Redding and to the 
Shasta County line, reports this 
same organization. There is one 
short stretch of construction work 
between Weed and Gazelle which 
necessitates a short detour. The 
detour is a little narrow and dusty 
and motorists are cautioned to 
drive carefully. The balance of 
the road is oiled and hard sur- 
faced to the State line, followed 
by pavement throughout the 
States of Oregon and Washington 
to points in Canada. 


+ + + 


NE of our readers has con- 

tributed a pleasant suggestion 
for an extended tour in the follow- 
ing letter: 


Travel Editor, Sunset Travel Service: 

I am leaving on July 14 on my annual 
vacation. I am going to Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park and up through the Colorado 
Rockies to Denver, from where I shall go 
on to the Rocky Mountain National Park. 
From there we are going to the Frontier 
Days celebration at old Cheyenne. We 
are going to continue up through Wyo- 
ming to Yellowstone National Park, out 
the west entrance and down through 
Ogden and Salt Lake City to Zion Na- 
tional Park. We plan to see all there is 





SuNSET. Unaccepted letters 
will be returned provided 
stamps are enclosed. Ad- 


partment, SuNsSET Maga- 
zine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California. 
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dress letters to Travel De- (a 


to be seen there and then go over the 
new Lee’s Ferry Bridge and down 
around the south side of Grand Can- 
yon National Park. Following the stop 
at the latter place we will head for 
home. 

I see by the July issue of SUNSET 
that you have booklets on the Frontier 
Days celebration. I learned from the 


(Continued on page 64 
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ve Tuesday, August 20th, 

ast and every Tuesday there- 

ngs after, SUNSET will be 

ing broadcast at 10.50 in the 

morning. Tune in, you 
av- will enjoy the program 66 
on- and hear important an- W as 
nouncements about the E” this time, means you 
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tthin a Peaceful Patio 


In the land of eternal summer most of 
the gardens are courtyards or patios, 
thus adding an outdoor living room to 
the home. The attractive garden above is 
part of the F. C. Forkner home, Fresno. 
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Gathered 
from 


Fresno 
Gardens 






By Doris Hudson Moss 


Joaquin Valley south of San 

Francisco. Naturally being so 
far inland and so far south the tem- 
perature stands high the greater part 
of the year. In spite of this, however, 
Fresno is a city of interesting gardens 
and it is a land “where everyone 
tives outdoors.” 

It was my good fortune to make a 
pilgrimage through Fresno gardens in 
April. Besides a glorious profusion of 
flowers and beauty I found some ideas 
which I believe will interest garden 
people, particularly those gardeners 
who live in warm climates. 

In the garden of Mrs. Louis Ein- 
stein and Miss Elsa Einstein I found 
a lovely grouping of flowers in laven- 
der and yellow. Many varieties of iris 
planted in profusion with yellow geum 
and columbine made a lovely effect. 
In the same garden I found two beds 
which flanked the brick entrance walk 
planted with lovely, practical, easy- 
to-care-for flowers which would fur- 
nish bloom for a long period. The dark 
green of acanthus formed a _ back- 
ground and Shasta daisies were used 
as an edging; in between were del- 
phinium, larkspur, iris and rose valer- 


RESNO, California, is a thriv- 
fi: little city down in the San 
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ian. In the Einstein garden, flowers 
border the house and then come broad 
lawns which give the feeling of spa- 
clousness, airiness, and permit the 
play of light and shadow beneath the 
trees which back and border the lot. 
More flowers follow boundary lines 
but the atmosphere of breadth is pre- 
served and this is most essential in 
warm climates. Miss Einstein has 
acquired little “starts” of plants from 
her many gardening friends and as 
she speaks of them she attaches the 
friend’s name to that of the plant in a 
cordial fashion. For example, she re- 
fers to “Anne Tupper Valerian;” 
meaning valerian given to her by her 
friend Miss Tupper. Isn’t that a 
happy way to make a garden a thing 
of treasure? 

In the garden of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
McLane I found an idea for those of 
you who like your vegetable garden 
to be a thing of beauty as well as a joy 
all summer. All beds were bordered 
with gay flowers. I especially ad- 
mired a parade of larkspur around the 
radish bed and all other vegetables 
were equally well decorated. There 
was a magnificent wistaria vine in 
their garden—and here is a “tip” on 
wistaria culture. This vine was 
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planted where it received the hottest 
sun with a basin dug around its roots 
for water. Its growth was on a per- 
gola and trained toward the east so 
that the flowers hung in the afternoon 
shade. As a result there were more 
flowers for a longer blooming period 
and they were of a more vivid color. 

I noticed a clever idea for children. 
In a cool, shady passage way about 
ten feet wide and between the house 
and garage, was the children’s play 
spot. It was near the kitchen door 
and convenient for Mother to watch. 
On the side of the garage hung a large 
blackboard, about six feet by four, 
and in its tray was an assortment of 
colored chalk and two erasers. What 
a pleasant way to manage chalk dust, 
children and lots of fun. 

Fresno gardens are lived in a great 
deal and one lovely lady said to me as 
she pointed to a rose-covered pergola, 
“There is our dining room, and here 
beneath the camphor tree is our break- 
fast nook and there by the pool to the 
east of the house is where we have 
luncheon. We dine outside for any or 
all of the three meals of the day and 
we follow the shade. Besides, things 
taste better when eaten from a tray or 
little table in different surroundings.” 
It was the same lady who served me 
tea in which floated an exotic white 
jasmine blossom. “From our own 
vine,” she explained. “I scent all of 
my Pekoe tea with my own jasmine 
flowers.” 

In nearly all gardens I found pools, 
and almost all of them were “home 
made.” In the garden of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Craycroft there was an oval pool 
which was made by their young son, 
Burr. At either end of it floated 
water lilies and there grew tall water 
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grass. It lay to the east of the 
house in a spacious oval of lawn 
which was, in turn, bordered by 
roses, shrubs and trees. Though 
the actual amount of space used 
was not large, the sweep of lawn 
backed by the height of trees gave 
an atmosphere of space and 
breadth and it made an ideal out- 
door living room. Mrs. Craycroft 
converted a part of her large 
garage into a laundry house 
which in a warm climate is a 
splendid idea. The heat and steam 
of laundry are removed from the 
home and the work is efficiently cen- 
tered where electric washer, ironer, 
and dryer are assembled. 

Fresno is the center of the raisin 
industry and grape vines are at home 
throughout the city and the country. 
If you need a charming vine for back- 
ground or shade, please remember the 
grape. If lateral growth is removed 
they are good outline vines. For shade 
or a covering vine, nothing is better. 
Remember, too, that English ivy 
made into an outline vine is lovely be- 
yond words. Leave no lateral growth 
and you will be rewarded by a slen- 
der vine whose main stem is decorated 
by exquisite ivy leaves. 

The kitchen garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Forkner was edged round with 
rosemary and lavender. Lavender 
should be used oftener for hedging. It 
boxes well, and lives to be very old 
and oh! the delight of having fresh 
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There is a feeling of spaciousness 

in the grounds surrounding the 

Louis Einstein home while vistas 

of cool quietness are revealed in 
every direction 


The smaller photograph pic- 
tures one corner of this attrac- 
tive residence 


lavender in one’s linen closet! Mr. 
Forkner’s office should be an inspira- 
tion to someone who needs more room 
and who has an all but useless porte- 
cochere. The porte-cochere of the 
Forkners’ home was arched on three 
sides. These arches were screened and 
French doors put in them. The floor 
was tiled and the office is ideal because 
it is so near the house and yet a sepa- 
rate unit. Mrs. Forkner planted the 
shrubs around it which would be bare 
of leaves in winter to admit light and 
sun and which would be green in sum- 
mer for shade. Nandina, Paul’s Scar- 
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let Climber rose, a mesquite tree, 
and spirea were used and the 
whole bordered with violets. The 
Forkner home is in their beautiful 
fig garden and hardpan has been 
taken from the soil at times. This 
hardpan, cut in rough circular 
shape, was stacked and made the 
pillars of the wistaria pergola. 
The effect is lovely as well as suit- 
able. I admired the profuse use of 
mint plants. They were planted in 
odd corners throughout the gar- 
den and their sweet, cool frag- 
rance was everywhere. 

I admired a mass effect of calendula 
which was really wonderful. The seed 
was sown in autumn, scattered by 
handfuls in a section of a garden 
which was not used for spring growth. 
They were permitted to grow where 
they came from seeds and the glory of 
their golden mass was gorgeous, indeed. 

This fall try a new Fresno trick 
when planting your sweet peas. Build 
two rabbit wire fences to border a 
walk. The fences should be about 
five feet high. On either side the 
fences sow sweet pea seed. The seed 
should be so close together that they 
touch and at least five seeds wide. As 
they come up, cover them with screen- 
ing until they are two inches high 
to protect from birds. In the spring 
there will be a sweet pea walk of great 
beauty and the flowers are easily 
picked from there. They are usually 
sown late in September in Fresno. 
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I saw a parking between the 
street and sidewalk planted to 
larkspur. The seed was sown in 
the fall, and below the tiny lark- 
spur seeds were nestled daffodil 
bulbs. In spring the daffies 
bloomed and died down and the 
larkspur grew tall and bloomed 
through the summer. 

We all know that we “mustn’t 
pick the wild flowers,” and yet we 
long to have them near us. A 
wise gentleman in Fresno owned 
the lot adjoining his home. He 
fertilized it thoroughly, and sow- 
ed it to wild flower seeds, watered it 
and was surely rewarded for his 
trouble. When I saw it the flowers 
were marvelous, of many varieties 
and all the lovelier for cultivation. 

Do you hunt for your gloves and 
string and shears when you garden? 
In a Fresno basement I saw a little 
shelf. On it were two coffee cans, with 
lids. In one were a fair gardener’s 
gloves and in the other one were string 
and cord. In a third lidless can was 
sawdust mixed with cedar oil, for 
holding trowels and shears so they 
would not rust. 

In the garden of a Fresno pioneer I 
found a sentimental poem. By a 
lavender lilac tree which was in full 
bloom, stood an old iron kettle. In 
the kettle bloomed tulips. They were 
beautiful but “off the point.” The 
kettle had been used for cooking by a 
covered wagon company in 749. The 
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At the top of the page is shown a 
photograph of the J. C. Forkner 
home. The porte-cochere has 
been transformed into an at- 
tractive office for Mr. Forkner 


The young son of Dr. H. G. Cray- 
croft built this pool in their 
lovely garden 


predecessor of the lavender lilac had 
ridden west in the same covered wagon. 

Everywhere I was impressed by the 
beauty and apparent durability of 
Fresno lawns. Most of them are of 
Bermuda grass and of a heavy, strong 
sod, less delicate in their beauty and 
texture than blue grass but very 
hardy, especially in a climate where 
the lawn is constantly in use and 
where the sun is hot. Bermuda grows 
quickly and spreads into flower beds 
if it has opportunity and it turns 
brown in winter. One can forgive its 
wandering growth considering its 
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other advantages; to prevent 
a brown winter growth, one may 
sow clover seed in the fall on to 

of the Bermuda. The clover wil 
be green all winter and will be 
hidden by the grass in the spring. 

In a land where citrus fruits 
are grown, there could be no 
lovelier shrubbery than the trees 
of orange, lemon, and grapefruit. 
Their glossy, dark green leaves 
lend a depth to garden planting 
and their golden fruit is most 
decorative. 

If I were asked what makes 
Fresno gardens so beautiful, luxuri- 
ant, and of such definite personality I 
should say that they are planted with 
an idea of the suitability of the plants 
to the climate and requirements of the 
vicinity—a moral which might be well 
emphasized for garden planning in 
any climate. Plants which do best are 
those that love their environment. 

Framing patio gardens and border- 
ing the city streets in Fresno we find 
great plumy palms, stately eucalypti 
and graceful pepper trees offering 
comforting shade. In fact, the scores 
of semi-tropical trees of Fresno act as 
great fans, bringing relief from the 
over-powering heat. And in the cool 
of the evening they whisper songs and 
poems to all those who will stop and 
listen. The people of Fresno do take 
the time to listen to the songs of the 
trees, time to enjoy the out-of-doors, 
time to live! 
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A Recorder of Pioneer ‘Tales 


HE looks the mother 
she is. Her face has 
beauty of feature but 
you are mostly con- 
scious of her comforting kind- 
liness and gentle humor. And 
though in reality she is of 
medium height and figure, yet 
somehow you seem to see her as 
deep-bosomed and enfolding. 

Her living room is like her. The 
edges are off it. It has been 
lived in. Cares slip from you as 
you enter. Shabby, much-used books 
are everywhere. Sitting there with 
her before the fire you expand with a 
child-like confidence in her response. 

Yet not many years ago she was 
left alone with five children and with 
neither a dollar in reserve nor any 
business experience. By her own 
effort she has put her children through 
schools and college, bought this pre- 
cious home, kept out of debt, and 
never once said, “Run away and play 
dear, Mother is too busy.” 

An idea, a college background, the 
resourcefulness developed as a min- 
ister’s wife and the high courage 
of motherhood were her capital. 
As a bridge between nothing and 
her idea she took a big white 
Colonial house with a view of 
Sound and mountains, and seven 
boarders. These were chosen 
with anxious care. They in- 
cluded only such persons as 
might bring fine influences into 
her children’s lives. It was a 
new experience having strangers 
in their home, but friendships 
were welded then that have 
lasted throughout the years. 

The care incidental to the 
fathering as well as the mother- 
ing of her children and the 
home-making for seven extras 
might seem sufficiently exhaust- 
ing. She found the time, never- 
theless, to devote to her idea 
that the homely details of the 
lives of Western pioneers should 
be recorded before these bits of 
everyday experience are for- 
gotten and the pioneer forever 
be fixed in a stereotyped mould. 

Mrs. Cleland expected to find 
her pioneer atmosphere and 
anecdotes in histories and old 
newspapers. The former yielded 
little and the early newspapers, 
she found, wasted no space on 
the doings of its townsfolk. 


This Month's Interesting 


Westerner is 


Mabel Goodwin Cleland 


An Authority on the Early North- 
west, She has Collected Hundreds 
of Stories of Those Dramatic 
Days in the Fir Tree Country 


and arrivals, and the scraps of rumor 
that concerned far away places. So 
Mrs. Cleland began to haunt the 
pioneer meetings. 

For a year under these trying condi- 
tions she not only searched for original 
information but she wrote a story a 
day. These were published in one of 
the Seattle papers. Finally when she 
began to do a daily story for the Ta- 
coma News Tribune and the Portland 
Oregonian she gave up the big house 
and the boarders and started in to 
search and write in earnest. 

In a few years she had traveled 
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over Washington from one 
end to the other. She found 
many men and women still 
living who had helped open 
the country. She talked: to 
pioneers who for all their 
hardship had somehow fol- 
lowed phantom gold and were end- 
ing their days in poverty. Others 
were prosperous. She says she got 
so she could “spot” a pioneer on 
the street. “They have a live, far- 
seeing look in their eyes,” she ex- 
lained, ‘‘as though they were vision- 
ing all that is yet to be done.” 

Her stories are as simple and un- 
affected as herself or as the hardy 
spirits of whom she wrote. She caught 
at the little things to which historians 
naturally could not give space. She 
wrote of the comedies and the trage- 
dies of doing without things. 
She particularly delighted to picture 
the drama of the everyday lives of 
pioneer mothers and their children. 

An astonishing amount of material 
was collected. Mrs. Cleland has be- 
come an authority on the early North- 
west. For instance, several 
years ago there was published a 
statement to the effect that 
Ezra Meeker was the sole sur- 
vivor of those who had crossed 
the plains in ox wagons. At the 
time Mrs. Cleland had a list of 
several hundred living “Path- 
finders.” 

Within seven years she had 
written and published 2700 
pioneer stories, together with 
some few unfamiliar legends 
told to pioneer children by their 
Indian neighbors, and two books 
of children’s stories. Miss Clara 
Reynolds, Primary Grades Su- 
pervisor in Seattle asked Mrs. 
Cleland for a school reader. The 
resulting volume, Early Days in 
the Fir Tree Country, was adopt- 
ed and has been used as a school 
reader ever since. The other 
book, Little Pioneers of the Fir 
Tree Country, is a collection of 
pioneer Christmas tales. 

With the children grown to in- 
dependence Mrs. Cleland might 
be expected to relax a little, but 
she is so imbued with the pioneer 
spirit that every day finds her 
hard at work at her desk, her- 
self with that “far-seeing look” 
in her eyes, catching and hold- 
ing for posterity the elusive 








human fragments in the picture 





What was the use of printing Ss 

what everybody already knew? 

News, now, was ship sailings Mabel Goodwin Cleland 
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of the West she knows so well. 
—MaBLe ARUNDEL Harris 
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HE age-old and primitive 
desire to hunt was American 
born in him. He wasn’t 
exactly a tenderfoot, but he 
never had shot a deer. It was an ex- 
perience I wanted him to have and so, 
when we needed meat, I had him take 
his rifle and go after a buck. Having 
had long experience of my own 
through the necessity of supplying 


myself with meat out in far-off 


isolated places, I went along, just to 
be sure that we got what we needed, 
because you can’t depend on a green- 
horn the first time out. 

We raised three bucks—three big 
gray-brown fellows that went racing 
for the crest of the rise. He got his 
rifle up, drew a bead on something or 
other—but couldn’t pull the trigger. 
I never saw a neater case of buck- 
fever. I called to him to shoot but he 
couldn’t. So, there not being any too 
much time to waste, I pulled down 
my rifle and fired. I got a buck. 

Then we went forward to dress it. 
I don’t think he had any idea what it 
was all about. Somehow it hadn’t 
occurred to him that there was any- 
thing to be done in between the time 
you pulled the trigger on Mr. Deer 
and the time the steaks were sizzling 
in the pan. Probably out of the forty 
or fifty thousand odd nimrods who 
shot deer in the West last fall, a good 
many were in similar fix. 

To be sure, a man seldom throws a 
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From 


Forest LO a 


By 
Tod Powell 


HAT to Do With Bird, 
Beast, Fish and Fowl 
From the Time They are Killed 
Until they are Ready to Cook 


gun over his shoulder and stalks forth 
alone to shoot his first deer. For the 
first few times, at least, he is always 
in company with more experienced 
huntsmen. All of us, however, ten- 
derfeet or old hands at hunting or 
fishing, need to be reminded occasion- 
ally of “what to do after we've 
bagged our game.” 

For deer, and the procedure ap- 
plies equally to the elk of Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho as well as to 
other four-footed big game animals 
which can be legally killed in some 
states, the first action is to drain the 
carcass. Here we have to take a de- 
tour for a minute and discuss tools to 
be used in your work. 

Everybody, nearly, that goes into 
the woods for game these days takes 
a hunting knife. A lot of good fellows 
burden themselves with a weapon 
that might serye for hand-to-hand 
combat with a grizzly, a young sword 
similar to a machete weighing a 
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couple of pounds and equally fit to 
chop down saplings, split kindling or 
break rock. The right knife is a 
sturdy affair with a fairly thin blade 
whose cutting edge is from four to 
five inches long. You won’t use all 
the length but it’s more convenient. 
As far as 1 am concerned, either of 
two different models designed by a 
couple of famed woodsmen, Tatro and 
Deweese, are about the last word in 
sheath hunting knives. For even 
simpler equipment, a well bladed 
pocket-knife will do the business. It 
goes without saying that, regardless 
of style or model, said knife should be 
sharp, for there’s a power of whittling 
to be done in dressing a deer. 


Mostly in these days of swift 
automobile transportation, deer 
are brought into town and a friendly 
butcher, who can do the work better 
than you can, does the rest. If you’re 
bringing in your deer right away, you 
need do nothing more than drain and 
draw him, for the butcher can dis- 
joint the head and the taxidermist 
will attend to removing the scalp and 
making the mount. 

Having in mind the picture of 
trucking the deer home, brother mo- 
torist, often have you seen the mighty 
buck, trophy of the hunt, draped 
across the hood or radiator of a car. 
This is wonderful for the meat, if the 
nimrod wants it half-cooked or fully 
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spoiled before it reaches home. If 
game is to festoon the outside of your 
car, protect the polished lacquer finish 
or, if venison, ducks, fish or other 
game is placed inside the car, protect 
the floor coverings and inside finish. 
Wrapping a tarp, a few burlap sacks 
or some newspapers around your 
wilderness meat means only the mat- 
ter of a few minutes’ work, and may 
eventually credit you with many 
dollars when you turn the old bus in 
on a new one. 


OWEVER, if you’re so far out on 

the trails that you cannot get 
back in a day, or you're not going to 
start at once, you should hang your 
deer up to cool off. When hung head 
down, it makes a better picture, but 
when hung head up, it is easier to 
skin and butcher; it also will drain 
much better. As the case may be, cut 
through either each fore or hind leg 
above the knee or hock, between 
muscle and bone. Put a husky stick 
through the holes, tie a rope to the 
stick and hoist the carcass up to a 
tree-limb. Spread the carcass open 
by a stick nicked into the incision in 
the abdomen. Guard it well against 
blow-flies. The meat should cool at 
least two or three days before being 
eaten. Meat devoured before the 
animal heat has left it can give you a 
very distressing illness. 

The only part of a deer which 
properly can be eaten immediately, 
indeed, is the liver. However, I don’ t 
care for deer liver. 

If you’re remaining in camp and 
need the meat for food, you will 
have to do your own butchering. 
Skin the carcass. Then with your 
knife cut through the false ribs to the 
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In the shadow of 

the great rock 

where the big 
ones wait! 


sternum, split the 
flesh lengthwise along 
the spinal column 
and split the spine 
itself with the camp 
ax. Cut off the hind- 
quarters just above 
the loin. There’s 
your deer in four 
quarters and if you 
don’t know what to 
do next, you never 
saw a_meat-cutter 
trim off T - bone 
steaks; “Yes, sir, 
thank you, a nice 
thick one.” 
In skinning you'll find it much 
easier while the animal is still warm. 
If the hide is to be preserved, be sure 
to get all fat off the skin. Salt the 
hide well to set the hair, dry it in the 
shade and preserve it pending the 
operations of the tanner. If you 
should happen to want buckskin 
made out of it, omit the salt. In 
times past we used to have to skin 
out the heads we wanted for trophies, 
but that was when we used to go a 
hundred miles in a wagon and half as 
far with a packtrain to get our deer. 
The operation is a delicate and rather 
difficult one and the best thing the 
average hunter of today can do is 
simply to cut off the head entire and 
let the man who is to mount it do the 
worrying. A head will keep three or 
four days, in cool weather, before the 
hair starts to slip and most of us have 
driven back in town within that time 
after we get our buck. This is one 
place where we’ve got it on father. 
We’ve got it on hitm when it comes 
to ducks, too, for we get about so 
easily over our paved roads leading 
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to the lakes and marshes of the great 
West that we don’t have to give so 
much attention to our bagged birds in 
the field, as he did. All we’ve got to 
do with ducks is gather them in. 
Kill any eripples—this 
for humane reasons and 
to prevent the meat from 
becoming fevered — and 
hook ’em into the old 
duck-strap. In this part 
of the country, particu- 
larly early in the season, 
when the days are warm, 
it’s a good idea to hang 
the ducks on the outside 
of the car while driving 
home. 

This affords a plenti- 
tude of good clean atmos- 
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phere for the birds and is not in- 
tended, as laymen are prone to be- 
lieve, to display our prowess to the 
less fortunate. See first to your duck- 
strap, however—once I lost most of a 
choice bag because the thongs on 
mine were weakened and the strap 
shed thongs and ducks all down forty 
miles of highway. 


ROUSE should be drawn the day 
they are killed, soon after being 
shot if the weather is warm, and 
quail are to be treated much the same. 
Sage-hens should be drawn im- 
mediately after killing. These fowl 
subsist largely on sage and if not 
taken care of thus soon after they are 
bagged the meat is not so good. A 
young sage-hen, though, promptly 
drawn, is pretty fine meat. 

Another thing to remember, as to 
the care of game-bird meat: always 
remove the craws, or crops. 

When we get out to the streams 
after trout there are two or three 
little matters to be considered, some 
of them more honored in the breach 
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than in the observance. All fish, for 
instance, should be killed as soon as 
they are drawn from the water. It 
does not help the meat any, to say the 
least, and it certainly is not kind to 
the fish to let him wiggle to suffoca- 
tion in your creel. 

The trout’s too game a fighter to 
deserve that kind of a death anyway. 
Do the decent thing and the thing 
it’s to your own interest to do and 
dispatch him neatly as soon as landed. 


A> for dressing fish, it’s best to do 
it promptly, if it is warm, and, 
in any event, the day can be broken 
nicely by stopping occasionally to 
dress your catch. There are two 
things to remember in dressing—get 
out every bit of the gills and of the 
bloodsac which parallels the spine 
and do your dressing dry. There 
isn’t anything inside to be saved, not 
even any liver, though that wouldn’t 
interest me anyhow. 

Most people take their catch to 
the bank and let the rush of the 
stream do most of their dressing for 
them. That’s all right if the fish are 
to be eaten right away but it’s no 
good if you want to keep your trout. 
In this latter event it is even a good 
idea to dry the inside of each fish 
thoroughly with a cloth. When you 
get to camp, string your catch 
through the tails and hang them head 
down on the cord stretched between 
trees. Choose a shady place, high 
enough to keep them out of the reach 
of varmints and, if there are flies or 
yellow jackets about, cover them with 
cheese cloth or something similar. 

The cool night air—anyplace where 
you can catch trout in the West the 
nights will be cool enough—the cool 
air will chill them; then when the time 
for homeward bound arrives, you can 
wrap each fish separately 
in cloth or oiled paper. 
That way they'll keep 
nicely a day or two, or 
even longer. If the job 
were very well done 
throughout, I believe you 
could ship trout across 
the continent that way and they’d be 
fresh at the end of their journey. 

Of course they’ve dried out, and 
that’s just what you want; in fact, 
they dry enough in two or three days 
to look like Norwegian boxed mack- 
erel—but when you are ready to do 
the real cleaning preparatory to cook- 
ing them, just lay them in fresh cold 
water for ten or fifteen minutes and 
they fill out and become soft again. 
That’s the time you can use all the 
water you want on them—just before 
cooking. 

I’ve never tried it, but a friend of 
mine tells me he takes a box of flour 
into the mountains with him and 
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Powell, who wrote this 

article, is a true sports- 

man. When it comes to 

shooting deer he does 
it with a camera 





packs the chilled 


trout in that. It 
sounds like it would 
keep them perfectly. 

One more thing 
about fish—while on 
the stream, have plenty of grass or 
willow leaves in your creel. Put your 
fish in so that they do not touch each 
other, but each one is surrounded by 
the grass or leaves. Don’t pack them 
afterward in such a manner that one 
fish touches another. Use a well ven- 
tilated creel—fish are sure to sweat in 
an airtight bag or pocket. These rules 
apply also to steelhead and salmon. 

Liver is one part of bird, beast, fish 
or fowl which I never save, for, as I 
have said, I do not care for liver. Once 
far out in the mountains three chaps 
came to spend a week with me to 
shoot deer. We each bagged our buck. 
They went back to town and I let 
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them take my venison for the chuck- 
wagon was due in a couple of weeks. 

A big storm came and the chuck- 
wagon didn’t, so after about ten days 
I told the cowboy horse-wrangler who 
was staying with me that he’d better 
pack out to the nearest town 35 miles 
away for provisions. The town was 
composed of a combined postoffice 
and general store, one hotel and four 
saloons. This bird thought four sa- 
loons too many so he tried to drink a 
couple of them out of existence. Well, 
to make a long story short, I waited 
there in the cabin for him day after 
day with nothing but deer liver to eat. 
No, I do not care for liver! 

Note: Some of you may like to have 
more explicit directions for dressing a 
deer. If so, send a stamped, addressed 
envelope to Tod Powell, SUNSET 
Magazine, San Francisco, and he will 
tell you all about it—The Editors. 
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Alaska Fungus 


In the 





Alaska Cotton 


Shadow of the Arctic Circle 


HE Lady From Rampart 

sat across the tea table 

talking as serenely as you 

please about raising sweet 
peas and celery on the banks of the Yukon, 
two degrees below the Arctic Circle! The 
idea seemed incredible, for to us the Yukon 
had always spelled gold, cold and frozen 
solitudes, not sweet peas and wild orchids! 
But The Lady From Rampart spoke from 
eleven years’ intimate knowledge of the 
country, having gone there as a bride to 
live, while Tex Rickard was running a 
saloon and dance hall in Dawson and 
Nome, and Rex Beach was 
writing “The Barrier” in 
the cabin next to theirs on 


Katherine Ames Taylor 


Tells Here of 
Her Interview 
with The Lady 


From Ramp art 





the Yukon River. 

“T know,” she smiled ap- 
preciatively, “chow fantastic 
that sounds to you. On my 
first trip to Alaska, when I 
left Skagway for the interior 
I felt quite sure I was saying 
farewell to all flowers and 
gardens for months, and 
maybe years, to come. Im- 
agine my amazement, then, 
as we crossed snow-covered 
mountains to find suddenly 
before me a mountain lake 
filled with the most gor- 
geous yellow pond lilies I 
have ever seen before or 
since. The ice could hardly 
have melted from this lake 








before the lilies pushed 


through to the surface. And 
one of the sights I shall 
never forget as long as I 
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John Allen at 
Greenrock, near Petersburg, Alaska 
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live was my first view of the hills and 
meadows around Rampart, blue 
with wild crocuses which sprang up 
like magic the moment the snow 
melted from the ground. 

“As to cultivated flowers,” she con- 
tinued, “there are dozens of varieties which 
can be grown on the rim of the Arctic Circle 
quite as successfully as in California, and 
many vegetables do even better there. Of 
course our season so far north is very short, 
but you must remember we have this ad- 
vantage, the sun works double shifts those 
ninety days when the seeds are in the 
ground. Enthusiasts can 
work in their gardens until 
ten or eleven o'clock at 
night, and I have seen them 
watering their flowers after 
they came home from par- 
ties, early in the morning. 
For there are times in the 
summer when the sun scarce- 
ly sets at all that far north. 
It merely dips below the 
horizon to appear again be- 
fore you realize it has gone. 
Once in Circle City, on the 
Fourth of July, I saw the 
sun set at ten minutes to 
twelve, midnight, and rise 
again ten minutes after 
twelve. Consequently our 
gardens around Rampart 
become regular hot-beds in 
June, July and August, 
where fruit, flowers and 
vegetables are forced to 
rapid maturity.” 

According to The Lady 
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From Rampart planting season near 
the Arctic Circle begins anytime 
from the first to the fifteenth of May 
and the first snows of winter fall be- 
tween the first and the fifteenth of 
September. That allows approxi- 
mately three months for making 
garden, as well as hay, while the sun 
shines in Alaska. 


yer weeks before the ground 
outside is ready for gardening 
the good people of Rampart, eager 
for flowers and fresh vegetables, 
begin bringing in boxes of earth to 
thaw out behind the kitchen stove 

so that they may plant their seeds 
earlier. For the next six weeks or 
more cooking and housework is 
donein the midst of this impromptu 
green house. If the season is 
late, garden peas and flower seeds 
are often sprouted in water before 
being planted in saw-dust to hasten 
their growth, and the real competitive 
event of the season is the serving of 
head lettuce from the garden on the 
Fourth of July. 

Because of their rapid growth in a 
tremendous amount of sunshine all of 
the vegetables of Alaska have a crisp- 
ness and tenderness unequaled else- 
where. Rhubarb frequently grows 
six feet tall, with stalks as thick 
around as your arm and of a delicious- 
ness beyond words. Single heads of 
cabbage have weighed thirty pounds 
and over, and it is true that one alone 
has been known to fill a wheelbarrow. 
Turnips, in this land of Gargantua, 
frequently weigh between sixteen and 
twenty pounds—one turnip serving a 
large sized family for many days! 
Alaskan peas are particularly de- 
lectable, with six inch pods that are 
so tender they are often cooked with 
the peas and eaten. But even in 
Alaska one pod will not furnish a mess 
of peas! Celery thrives here, potatoes 
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The Alaska iris, 
stately and tall 


are a major crop, onions and tomatoes 
do well, but fruit trees and beans are 
not hardy enough to withstand the 
biting, if not killing frosts, which often 
occur in the full of the moon even in 
summer, in the far north, yet they are 
grown very successfully in southeast- 
ern Alaska. 


IGNESS everywhere is a domi- 

nant note of this country, as 
John J. Underwood points out in his 
remarkable book on Alaska, “An 
Empire in the Making.” As he says, 
“It is a land of big mountains, big 
rivers, big forests, big glaciers, big 
distances, big men. It is no cradle for 
the puny nurslings, for Alaska’s way 
of rearing her young is inexorably 
cruel. She kills and maims and drives 
to madness the weaklings who seek to 
become her foster children. The death 
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sting of her fierce blizzards strike to 
the heart and her iron cold chills 
the brain. She allows only the 
strongest, the bravest, the fittest to 
survive.” 

Small wonder then that those 
things which do grow in this country 
grow to such magnificent sizes, for 
nature here engenders strength and 
virility, as well as flavor and color. 

For nowhere in the world, they 

claim, are the wild flowers more 

vivid or the wild berries more de- 

licious than in Alaska. 

Quite as amazing as the sweet- 
peas and larkspur, pansies, zinnias, 
gaillardias, nasturtiums and Shasta 
daisies which all grow in the garden 
of The Lady From Rampart are the 
thousands and thousands of fragile 
butterflies with gauze-like wings 
which inhabit this rugged country. 
Somehow the Arctic Circle is the 

last place in the world you would 
expect to find butterflies. Yet so 
numerous are they, and so rare to col- 
lectors in other parts of the world, 
that frequently the miners in their 
“off” seasons abandon their mining 
to catch and mount butterflies, which 
they sell for enough money to buy 
their winter provisions. 


OSES are one of the few com- 

moner flowers which do not 
thrive in Alaska. There is one par- 
ticularly hardy variety imported from 
Japan, the rosa rugosa, crimson col- 
ored and very fragrant, which has 
been grown from Sitka to the Arctic 
Circle. Even these have to be taken 
up every winter and kept in warm 
storage, and replaced entirely every 
two or three years as they do not seem 
to endure for a longer period. Yet 
there is a delicately sweet wild-rose, 
similar to our own, which grows pro- 
fusely throughout the entire Terri- 
tory. (Continued on next page 
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A homestead in the Matanuska Valley, near Wasilla 
1929 ] 
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In the north the rainfall is uncertain 
in summer and in some cases the gar- 
dens in outlying districts have to be 
watered occasionally by hand, with 
water hauled in buckets from neigh- 
boring creeks or rivers. Fortunately, 
however, despite the long days and 
concentrated sunshine, not nearly as 
much water is required by these gar- 
dens as we use in California, for even 
in the middle of summer if you dig but 
two or three feet below the surface of 
the earth you will find the ground still 
frozen and the moisture not yet 
evaporated. 

It is a boast in Alaska that gar- 
deners have fewer weeds and fewer 

ests to contend with than we have 
et in the United States. Yet even 
in the Garden of Eden there was a 
serpent, and in Alaska there is the red 
spider who dotes on vegetables, and 
the wild snow-shoe rabbit and black 
ground squirrel who have a hankering 
for succulent carrots, tender cab- 
bages and the Swiss chard of Mr. 
Gardener. 

But even without the beautiful cul- 
tivated gardens of Alaska the country 
in summer has always been one great 
wild-flower garden. It is estimated 
that there are more than ninety var- 
ieties of wild flowers in this Territory, 
which, early in May, sweep in great 
crazy quilt patches of color from the 
coast to the inland valleys. Many of 
them are surprisingly familiar to us of 
the West, for there are literally miles 
of California poppies, lupines, blue 
and yellow violets, blue-bells, red 


clover, monk’s cap (which the natives 
avoid for some superstitious reason), 
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wild geranium, snapdragon, daisies 
and fireweed. All of the islands of 
Sitka harbor are brilliant with wild 
flowers, which, oddly enough, run to 
only one or two varieties which grow 
to the exclusion of all others. There 
is, for example, a Columbine Island, 
aglow with that single flower, coarser 
and larger than we know here in the 
United States, and Blue Bell Island, 
which appears like a pool of lighter 
blue in the surrounding sea, because 
of its multitudes of nodding wee bells, 
exquisitely blue. Nearby is Crabapple 
Island, named for the wild blossoms 
of that fruit. On all these islands 
dotting Sitka harbor, the black lily 
grows, a peculiar plant of deep-pur- 
plish hue, almost black, with a fe 
tinge here and there of dull red. At 
the roots of this plant are white rice- 
like kernels, said to be used by the na- 
tives for food. Tourists gather these 
strange blossoms eagerly, only to dis- 
card them promptly when their pe- 
culiarly villainous odor permeates the 
close stateroom. 

The gardens indoors in Alaska are 
almost as attractive as those grown 
outside. Along the coast where the 
climate is variable potted plants and 
flowers are grown inside until they 


Another view of the John 
Allen garden at Greenrock 








reach almost tropical size and luxur- 
iance. Small houses become regular 
conservatories. Chrysanthemums, 
cyclamen, carnations, sultana, and 
ivy on diminutive trellises are often 
trained to the ceiling. A resident of 
Juneau telis of having inadvertently 
spotted a lace curtain once and of her 
hostess’ distress at the thought of 
disentangling the ivy tendrils which 
had woven themselves in and out 
of the lace pattern, in order to have 
the curtain cleaned. How much 
simpler it would seem to train the 
vine over the disfiguring spots! 

The Russian women all have a deep 
love of flowers and their homes are 
always filled with growing plants, and 
their yards almost always boast a 
garden, small though it may be. And 
most of the gardens in Alaska, by the 
way, are small and unlandscaped, for 
the most part. The flowers them- 
selves are welcome enough, and the 
time of blooming too brief to warrant 
formal or pretentious gardening. On 
the other hand, the natives in the 
north, the “‘Aleuts,” have only a 
passing interest in gardening. They 
may poke something into the ground. 
Ordinarily that ends it. 

Some of the finest gardens in Alaska 
will be found in Skagway, whose 
dahlias, with those from Wrangel and 
from the experimental gardens at 
Fairbanks, have taken many prizes 
in Portland and Seattle because of 
their great size and marvelous color- 
ing. At Juneau, capital of Alaska, 
a flower show is held annually, where 
the most gorgeous blooms, grown in- 
doors and out, are proudly exhibited. 
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Lord 
Charlie ° fairfax ©” 


Beau Brummell 


of 


The Golden Dawn 


By 
S. B. Dickson 


HARLES FAIRFAX was 
instinctively a nobleman, 
innately a gentleman, the 
Beau Brummell of the 

golden dawn. Fairfax came to 
California in the days when gen- 
tlemen wore frock coats and silk 
hats and high boots; in the days 
when linens were white and 
stiffy starched, and heavy guns 
were carried in the belt. Charlie 
was soft of voice, kindly of eye, 
courteous, gallant, debonair, 
a charming gentleman when 
ladies were present, and a heavy 
drinker always. But in the days of 
the golden dawn tradition and eti- 
quette demanded that a gentleman 
was always ready to drink and always 
prepared to carry his liquor like a 
gentleman. 

He was born in Virginia. The Fair- 
fax estate flourished; the Fairfaxes 
were of the first families. Hundreds of 
negro slaves toiled in the Fairfax 
acres, and the gentlemen of the family 
toiled not at all. Charles was a scholar 
as had been the men of the House of 
Fairfax in England. It was a fine old 
house; a house of distinction, cen- 
turies old. One by one the lineal heirs 
had died, and Charles Fairfax of Vir- 
ginia was called to cross the seas and 
assume his heritage as Lord Charles of 
Fairfax. And Charlie, firmly and 
courteously declined. It was all very 
well to be an English country gentle- 
man, but how much finer to travel 
West with the caravans of adventure. 
Charles Fairfax went to California. 

The history of California is a 
chronicle of fortunes quickly made 
and fortunes lost; a chronicle of big 
men who grew from pygmies and of 
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good fellows who fell by the wayside; 
a chronicle of laughter and tears; of 
sweat and idle sport; of religious faith 
and the gambler’s luck. Charles Fair- 
fax traveled the road of laughter; he 
was the court jester in the golden 
dawn. He never achieved greatness; 
never achieved despair; along the 
middle road he traveled, a courteous, 
gallant gentleman, loved by all who 
met him, welcomed by all who craved 
excitement and laughter in the grim 
struggle for wealth. 

They elected him clerk of the Su- 
preme Court of California. He drew a 
salary of $30,000 a year and spent a 
little more than that. He was always 
in debt, but he carried his debts with 
dignity and a high hand. He built a 
beautiful home, won a beautiful wife, 
and proceeded to buy drinks for the 
crowd. He was charming when he was 
sober; magnificent when he was 
drunk. There was the morning, a hot 
summer morning before dawn, when 
leaving his Sacramento club, he met a 
friend. Said the friend: “This heat is 
insufferable. If only it would rain.” 

Rain? There was an idea. Rain 
would drive away the heat. At half 
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past two in the morning he pounded 
on the door of a general merchandise 
store, awoke the indignant salesclerk 
and purchased a silk umbrella. Then, 
with consummate dignity, he traveled 
home, silently opened his door, and 
entering his wife’s room bowed courte- 
ously to her. 

“Charles Fairfax,” she stormed. 
“Where ever have you been, and 
what are you doing with that um- 
brella?” 

“Waiting for the rain,” said Char- 
lie, and seating himself in an arm- 
chair he opened the umbrella over his 
head, and went to sleep. 

Today he was on top of the world; 
tomorrow he might be without the 
price of a Three Star Hennesy and a 
free-lunch. Witness the morning that, 
walking down Montgomery Street, he 
was hungry and had not a penny in 
his pocket. He met a friend. The 
friend said: “Charlie, I’ve been 
cleaned at the Faro table. Stake me 
to a breakfast.” 

Fairfax looked up and down Mont- 
gomery Street. There,came another 
friend; a bon vivant, good-fellow, 
man-about-town. Fairfax invited the 
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newcomer to buy breakfast. He 
agreed. They entered a café. A sump- 
tuous repast was ordered. They ate 
—and then the third man excused 
himself for a moment—to speak to a 
business acquaintance. He did not 
return. The check for the meal lay on 
the table, ominous. Said Fairfax: 
“We must wait until something hap- 
pens.” He called the waiter, ordered 
two spring chickens cooked to order. 
“And,” commanded Lord Charlie, 
“cook them slowly and until they are 
well-browned.” They waited an hour. 
The chickens were served; slowly, ele- 
gantly eaten. A cigar was smoked. 
The last ashes had fallen. The waiter 
was becoming over-attentive. And 
then a good angel arrived in the garb 
of a friend from Sacramento. Fairfax 
told him the story—the friend handed 
him twenty dollars and walked away, 
laughing. The check was paid, and 
Charles Fairfax went into the street. 
There he found the man who had led 
them to the café and left them in the 
lurch. 

“How could you have done such a 
despicable thing?” demanded Fairfax. 
The friend explained that he was hun- 
gry and penniless and knew no other 
way to get a meal. Whereupon the 
princely Lord Charles divided with 
him all that remained of the money. 


P and down the ladder of fortune 

he went. Conditions were rosy for 
a time. He returned to Virginia to visit 
his parents. His father was a fanatical 
prohibitionist. But his mother was 
very human. “Charlie,” she said, 
“you know that father hates liquor. 
But I have hidden away a bottle of 
brandy for you—just so that you may 
have it when you wish it.” Fairfax 
kissed his mother and, opening the 
bottle, drank to her health. Then he 
went to his father’s study. And— 
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“Charlie,” said the dignified old 
gentleman, “you know my sentiments 
regarding strong liquor. But I know 
that out West you are used to it so— 
now mark me, say nothing to mother 
—T] have bought a bottle of whiskey 
for you.”” Charles embraced his father 
and drank heartily to the old man’s 
health. And then, flushed with liquor, 
he went out to cool off. In the car- 
riage-house he found the old negro re- 
tainer, Jeff. Jeff danced and doffed 
his hat and chuckled: “Lawd love 
you, Mr. Charles. Ah’s got somethin’ 
faw you. You knows how yaw pappie 
is dead set agin licker. Well, Ah stole 
a dozen aigs and sold them and Ah has 
bought you a bottle of A No. 1 rum, 
just in case you all feels a cravin’ for 

And Lord Charlie split the bottle 
with old Jeff and thoroughly enjoyed 
the visit to his ancestral home. 


GOOD fellow, a lovable court 

jester, was Lord Charlie Fairfax. 
Playing in politics, playing with life at 
its height in California’s golden dawn, 
no thought of the morrow, no worries 
today. A pioneer of the pioneers, red- 
blooded, devil-may-care gentleman; 
little wonder that all San Francisco 
knew him and were glad to call him 
friend. And withal, a dangerous 
enemy. No man might question the 
honor of Charles Fairfax of Virginia. 
He was quick on the draw and a dead 
shot. Quick to demand satisfaction 
when crossed. And so one day, walk- 
ing on Sacramento street, he was 
stopped by a man who had been a 
deputy clerk under him in the Su- 
preme court. The man, snapping his 
fingers in his face, called him to ac- 
count for alleged injustices in 
language that no gentleman could 
countenance. Fairfax clenched his 
fists. Danger signals of fire flashed in 
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hardly pay for the ingredients of 
the steak-onion-pepper-and-tomato 
dish he occasionally creates in the 
kitchen of his San Mateo home. 
Three plays, one of which has been 
produced with marked success, are 
also among his many achievements. 


his eyes. He grasped the man by the 
throat. The deputy, brandishing his 
cane, drew a sword from it. Bare- 
handed, Fairfax countered his attack. 
The sword swerving, pierced Lord 
Charlie through the shoulder. Charles 
drew a deringer from his vest pocket, 
cocked it, aimed it at the assailant’s 
face—and then, shaking his head, 
feebly whispered: ‘““What’s the use? 
You are a cowardly murderer; you 
have killed me—but you have a wife 
and child, so I will spare your life.”’ 
And then he sighed, and fainted. 


RIENDLY hands lifted him and 
carried him to a bed. Scores 
clustered about his door; a pall of 
sorrow was upon the city. It didn’t 
seem possible that old Charlie Fairfax 
was going to die. He had been the life 
of the city, the court jester, the Beau 
Brummell of the golden dawn. He 
couldn’t die this way—murdered in 
cold blood. But it was‘hopeless. The 
wound had grazed the heart; the doc- 
tors knew that he could not live. And 
then Lord Charlie Fairfax, reviving 
for a moment, grinned and said: “Oh, 
well, I guess I won’t die this time.” 
He lived; lived for eleven years, en- 
joying the ups and downs of fortune. 
He saw the golden dawn spreading to 
the full brilliance of California splen- 
dor. He saw the gentleman-vaga- 
bonds discard their high boots and 
turn to dancing pumps of patent- 
leather; saw the men-about-town 
pour water in their whiskey and turn 
from twenty-five-cent cigars to cigar- 
ettes. Cobble-stones replaced the 
mud of city streets; cable cars clanged 
up hills where before the goats had 
grazed. Roistering miners and 
bearded vigilantes were crowded out 
by tea-parties and college boys. Lord 
Charlie Fairfax nodded his head and 
whispering, ““What’s the use?” died. 


aca 


Like most of us, Mr. Dickson 
wants to see the world, although his 





biographer doubts if he would join 
the navy to do it. He has a pro- 
found interest in great western per- 
sonalities who lived in the past; 
likes humanity as represented by 
most of the people who live in the 
present and has an alert interest in 
the generations yet to come. And— 
oh, yes—he wishes someone would 
tell what makes the noise in a drum. 

We have his word for it that he 
enjoys life and is particularly fond 
of working in the garden which isa 
part of the pleasant home that is 
presided over by his charming wife 
and their three daughters. 
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man who has 

ever “high 

tailed” his 
plane cross country 
knows the thrill of 
picking up land marks 
and learning the topog- 
raphy of the territory 
over which he flies. 
But even among them 
there are few who 
have ever seen the ter- 
rain as the aerial pho- 
tographer and map maker see it when 
they are photographing various sections 
of Mother Earth’s physiognomy for com- 
mercial uses or for war! 

What they see is something far differ- 
ent than that which pilot or passengers 
observe from their magic carpet in the 
skies. Everything appears to be truly 
topsy-turvy. When the huge cameras 
with their 12-inch lenses are pointed 
straight down, the majestic mountains 
simply flatten out like melted ice cream 
cones. Canyons jammed to their pre- 
cipitous walls with smashing white water 
become irregular dark shadows, rimmed 
in lighter shades and bisected by silver 
lines. Forests look like masses of round 
green gobs. Gone are the fine spired firs 
whose towering, 200 foot high tips appear 
so impressive from the ground. 

Cities turn into squat squares; boule- 
vards into slender threads—and as for 
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What the Aerial 
Mapper Sees from 
the Top Side Down 

By graph a tool by which 
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imperial man, he sim- 
ply cannot be seen at 
all! To the layman it 
is all very confusing, 
as the accompanying 
illustrations show. To 
the aerial map maker, 
however, it 1s as clear 
as crystal—the photo- 


he surveys vast and 
ofttimes inaccessible 
lands — and _ provides 
engineering data of in- 
estimable value for mankind’s construc- 
tive enterprises. 

Skimming anywhere from a mile and 
a quarter to more than two miles above 
the ground, he and his argus-eyed cam- 
era “shoot” timber lands, mountains, 
canyons, rivers and cities. Each “shot”’ 
engraves on his negatives more than a 
square mile of land below. Over the 
roughest country he travels, making 
pictures by scores while the plane 
thunders forward more than a hundred 
miles an hour. 

He accomplishes in minutes what it 
takes ground crews weeks to achieve. 
From his aerie perch his giant camera 
sees all and reaching downward thou- 
sands of feet gathers in and visualizes 
every bit of the topography and what it 
contains. All is done so perfectly and 
accurately, that draftsmen later can 
build the maps we all know well and to 
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A Passenger plane in 
flight over Mt. Hood 
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them add the actual photographs so any desired section can 
be seen and studied at leisure in comfortable city offices. 






















ND here another scientific instrument comes to 

their aid. The old fashioned stereopticon—the 
kind so popular in the gay nineties—is its daddy. 
But the modern stereopticon of map makers 
doesn’t resemble its papa at all. It is a three- 
foot long contraption with two mirrors set at 
angles below the eye line. Two photographs 
taken vertically from the airof the samesec- 
tion are placed below. In an instant the 
photographs change. They become alive. 
The flatness disappears. Mountains popup; | 
canyons dig down; the firs again are mas- | 
sive spires; the squat squares flare up as tall 


buildings. “(How come?” exclaims the lay- 
man. 


“Easy,” replies the aerial mapping man. 
“The pictures overlap. Both are views of the 
same land taken from slightly changed posi- 
tions. This gives you two angles of vision and 


the image registers as one on your 
brain. Therefore you see the coun- 
try below as it really is—with its 
depths, its heights, its rivers and 
its plains. Shut one eye, or take 
out one photograph, and again 
everything is flat.” 

But there is nothing flat about 
them to timber owners who want 
to know just where and how much 
timber they actually own. It is 
most interesting to water power 
concerns who seek dam sites and 
want to know the best locations 
and the sources of their power 
creating streams. They are most 
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Above: A view of the Cas- 
cade Locks and Rapids in the 
gorge of the Columbia River 
in Oregon, as seen by a pilot 
flying above it. 


te 


Below: Same view as seen 
by the aerial mapper and his 
camera. Strip near bottom 
is the ship canal and _ locks. 
Line across river is the bridge 
connecting with the Ever- 
green Highway on the Wash- 
ington shore, and the Colum- 
bia River Highway on the 
Oregon shore. White lines in 
center are the rapids of the 
river. Irregular lines seen in 
illustration have been pro- 
duced by cutting up various 
pictures to make a single 





absorbing to builders of highways, 
logging roads, railroads, and power 
lines, because they show the best 
routes, and the most inexpensive, 
through the great forests and high 
mountains. To them the aerial 
mapper with his crazy pictures is a 
high flier well worth cultivating 
and a means of securing engineer- 
ing data at far less cost and far 
more quickly than it has hitherto 
been possible. 

Men and sweating pack animals 
no longer have to brave the deep 
snows seeking mountain passes; 





composite. 








instead the engineers hop into a 
comfortably heated cabin, and the 
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scant 25 years ago flits there and 
back between breakfast time and 
lunch. The camera reduces all the wilderness to prosaic 
pictures. Without so much as a scratch from a 
blackberry thorn the route is “discovered” in a steam- 
heated drafting room perhaps a thousand miles away 
from the actual place where the darn thing is located. 
But how are maps made? That can be simply ex- 
ean but it isn’t simple—instead it requires the 
ighest type of engineering and flying skill. 
First, a heavy ship powered with motors that won’t 
“cut out” and force fliers down on some jagged peak is 
chosen. It must be a steady flier and one easy to keep 
on an even keel. A large round hole is cut through the 
bottom of the fuselage in the front cockpit. This is for 
the camera to glare through as it rests on a movable 
frame. 


HERE the navigator and his photographer are lo- 
cated. Behind them is the pilot in his own cock- 
pit. And he, poor fellow, just like his companions for- 
ward, doesn’t have a chance to enjoy the scenery. 
While the navigator charts the course, the photographer 
keeps the camera clicking out pictures, one every few 
seconds, and his eye is fastened steadily on two spirit 
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country is at that point. So all the engineers, the timber 
cruisers, or land classification experts need to do is to haul 
out a stereopticon, stick the pictures under the glass 

and take a look, just as though they were anchored © 

in a balloon above the actual land itself. 

Easy! You'll say so if you’ve ever been a stake 
artist or transit manin mountainortimbercoun- 

try. A time saver—compare it with that old 
two mile an hour grind, the regulation gait 
for man and pack mule on hilly trails. In- 
valuable! An all-embracing actual view of 
every tree, crag and creek for miles around 

: reduced to bits of paper less than a square 
® foot in width. Convenient—The most in- 
* accessible country ready for instant 
visualization neatly packed in office files. 
Let blizzards roarandcanyons pile high with 
snows. Men don’t have to fight those drifts. 
The route can be found—the broad outlinesof 
great developments can be worked out in com- 
fortable offices. Aerial mapper makes it possible. 
Heigh, Ho! Too bad—but this life’s getting soft. 
The romantic young engineer 














with muscles of steel and the 
urge to conquer the wilds now 
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. be no “laps”, as unphotographed 
3 sections are called. The remainder 





~ of the job is done in the drafting 

no rooms. Here each numbered photograph is “centered.” 
. A circle is drawn around some object that appears in 

ae three photographs. Thus the relationship between the 


ay various photographs is established. Lines to bring them 
ad into proper orientation are projected and then things are 
ao ready for map making. 

1 The map making work is done on standard drafting 
tables with the usual instruments. Only one additional 
, tool is required. It consists of an ordinary piece of window 
glass set flush with the level of the drafting board with a 
i cut out under it for an electric light bulb. The bulb pro- 
“il vides sufficient light to allow draftsmen to draw the lines 








# for watercourses, roads, etc. onto their tracing papers 
a directly and accurately from the photographs. 

][F desired the photographs can be cut up and pasted 
i together to make a complete photographic map of the 
k. territory, or the watercourses, roads, cities, forests, etc., 
“a can be laid out exactly as they appear in ordinary maps. 
| But there is one difference—a most important one. On 
a the maps there are numerous circles, with dots in the 
vd middle, Each is numbered, and each number refers back 
de to a specific photograph that shows exactly what the 
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No wonder the college youngster demands a 1929-model den, 
when it embodies simplicity, comfort, color and life. Plain walls 
and carpet form an appropriate background for the new furniture 























HESE MODERN MIOMES 


T is plainly evident that a 

new style in decorative art is 

being developed in all fields of 

design. People who shop for the 
latest thing, the newest vogue, and 
“that which is being used today” are 
thrilled with the products shown in the 
larger furniture stores of our country. 
These articles are so different from the 
stereotype, so far away from the recognized 
period styles that one scarcely knows how to 
furnish a room with them, much less combine 
them with existing furnishings. There are few defi- 
nitely modernistic homes in which this contemporary 
furniture is logically at home. The American architect, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, has*experimented for many years 
with this type-of house and is making an earnest attempt 
to express our:sophisticatéd age in domestic architecture. 

Modetn Art furniture is not a “mushroom” growth. On 

the contrary, it has been developing for the last twenty- 
five years.and -was’seen very clearly in a Viennese exhibi- 
tion of furniture and decorativé art at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition in 1904. It was, however, the Paris Exposition of 
1925 which focused public attention on the fact that there 
was a new school of design in existence and with that as 
an impetus, artists from all countries began to develop 
this new trend in interior decoration with definite de- 
liberacy. The aim of Modern Art is to express this age 
through the medium which is employed, for just as the 
character of people of various ages may be seen in the 
household furniture which they designed and made, so 
future generations should be able to look upon the prod- 
ucts of today and tell exactly what our aims, aspirations 
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and philosophy of life were. 

In general, the new furniture is 

very plain. It lacks moldings, carv- 

ings and any superfluous decoration. 

Long straight lines or sweeping graceful 

curves comprise the outlines of the struc- 

tures; while, for embellishment, articles rely 

on beautiful wood veneers of wondrous figure 

and color, or upon painted surfaces. Bright 

clear colors are used, frequently in combination 

with silver, black, or gold. Tables may have glass 

or mirror tops. Small tables are often made of metal 

and glass exclusively, and some of the very smartest 

breakfast room suites are carried out entirely in these 

two materials with perhaps bright cushions on the chair 

seats to give color and afford comfort. In addition, mar- 

ble, onyx, and metal are used—the latter always brightly 
polished, the newest finish being chromium plated. 

Our best designers put utility first in planning this fur- 
niture for a decorative scheme. Their motto is “form 
follows function.” Consequently, every article made 
must be definitely utilitarian and possible of execution by 
machinery at a reduced cost. This same idea was back 
of the William Morris School fifty years ago in England 
when increased machinery allowed furniture to be turned 
out very quickly and cheaply, but with a consequent loss 
in artistry. William Morris sensed this and earnestly 
strove to improve design, by simplifying it. This same 
tenet holds good in the Modernistic school and we are 
journeying toward the very desirable goal of simplicity 
combined with utility, in an artistic manner. 

There is no doubt that it is the younger generation who 
thrill when they see rooms decorated in the Modernistic 
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manner. The style 
really seems to 
strike a respondent = os 
chord in their be- 
ings. They vibrate 
first of all to its 
color, secondly to 
its simplicity, and 
thirdly, to its prac- 
ticability. No won- 
der that the modern 
youth demands a 
bedroom or a den 
decorated in this 
style. And no mat- 
ter what may be 
the type of house, 
our decorators feel 
that such a room is 
not only possible, 
but highly  desir- 
able. Small phys- 
ical changes may 
have to be made, such as repapering or painting, but 
when correct rugs, draperies and furnishings are assem- 
bled in this room and the door is closed on old Colonial, 
Spanish, or any other type of furniture, this youth’s 
sanctum is distinctly of the year 1929 in which he lives 
and expresses himself. 

A room may be made modern at a small cost. Not all 
modern art furniture is inexpensive, but good pieces may 
be obtained at the same price as other types of furnish- 
ings. The illustrations show some of the simpler treat- 
ments, particularly for den and bedroom. Instead of the 
regular bed, an upholstered box spring is mounted on a 
wood base and covered with a smart striped fabric, or one 
of the new upholstery materials which can be obtained 
easily. It is then put against the wall and piled with 
large pillows covered in different bright colored fabrics. 
It thus serves the purpose of sofa in the day-time and bed 
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A modern bedroom, with plain gray walls, 
painted green furniture, lavender voile curtains 





A modern room showing a very practical light maple dress- 
ing table. The large chair is upholstered in black satin 
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at night. One or 
two large easv 
chairs form a defi- 
nite part of a mod- 
ern room as relaxa- 
tion is necessary in 
this strenuous age. 
/ These chairs will be 
lower than the older 
models just as the 
& automobile seat is 
lower and _ conse- 
quently more com- 
fortable. With the 
lower chair must 
necessarily go the 
lower tables. A 
great number of 
these are designed 
all with shelves on 

which to place 

books, ash trays, or 

other articles. A 
series of shelves called a stack makes a most useful article 
for books, magazines and ornaments according to the 
function of the room. If a dressing chest is needed it 
should be plentifully supplied with drawers—many shal- 
low ones—which are far more useful than two or three 
huge deep ones. 

A smart effect for the floors is obtained by the use of 
plain carpeting. Any color is good as long as there 1s 
harmony among the various hues employed in the room. 
Ultra-smart rooms may have black carpet. 

It is quite possible to combine new furnishings with old 
if care is exercised in selecting pieces which bear some 
relationship. Especially is this the case with the latest 
designs, for there is a conservatism and a restraint seen 
in the newest exhibitions which allow many pieces to be 
combined with Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Empire, and even 
Duncan Phyfe furniture with entirely hz: ppy results. 
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OR the present day home 

builder in the city, the 

problem of plumbing is par- 

tially solved. But this prob- 
lem of plumbing and the disposal 
of household waste presents itself 
with added force to him who builds 
beyond sewer systems and the 
twice a week call of the garbage 
man. An establishment such as the 
one we are considering, located be- 
yond the city must of necessity be able to care for itself. - 
This subject of disposal of waste was studied most care- 
fully by the owner and his wife who included in their in- 
vestigations the plumbing, the plumbing fixtures and 
some of the problems that present themselves in the 
proper use and care of these fixtures. 

The manufacturers of plumbing fixtures today are con- 
tinually improving them both from a standpoint of use 
and of beauty; im- 
provement in 
shape, color and 
supplies, as the 
metal parts are 
called. A decided 
effort today is be- 
ing made to make 
the bathroom and 
its fixtures both 
beautiful and easy 
to care for. 

Before undertaking the selec- 
tion of the fixtures themselves, 
however, Mr. and Mrs. Donnell 
had several interviews with the 
architect and the plumbing con- 
tractor and listed their findings 
somewhat as follows. 

Four requirements of sanitary 
plumbing: 

All waste must be removed 
promptly, rapidly, and complete- 
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Designed by 
Gwynn Officer 
In This Article the Architect 


Discusses Plumbing Problems 
Connected with the Country Home 
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ly; there must be no return of waste 
either as a gas, a liquid or a solid; 
the system must be clean through- 
out; system must be so graded that 
there 1s no place for waste to lodge; 
there must be no possibility of the 
drainage contaminating the water 
supply. 

To insure all these it is necessary 
that the materials used be sound, 
the workmanship of the best, the 
arrangement of the system simple and easily accessible, 
the traps safe, the ventilation of the system thorough and 
each flushing efficient. There should be an absence of 
complicated mechanical devices, and noise. The system 
should be economical in the use of water, protected from 
low temperatures with their menace of freezing, and of 
course should be durable, convenient, positive and, as 
nearly as possible, self cleansing. These are essentials. 

To secure the 
above require- 
ments, only the 
best of workman- 
ship and materials 
should be used; 
and the money 
used to obtain 
them is well spent. 
A leaky pipe con- 
cealed in wall or 
ceiling can cause 
a loss to the owner that is many 
times larger than the cost of good 
material and workmanship. 

In locating the plumbing fixtures 





























saan ’ care should be taken to group them 
— as much as possible; bath rooms on 
Seu the second floor should come over 


those on the first floor or over the 
kitchen. In a house framed in tim- 
ber the location of the plumbing 
pipes often leads to disastrous cut- 
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rangement of the piping, 
neither of which is desirable. 

Outside of the house there 
must be some means of dis- 
posal of waste: i. e., sewer 
system, septic tank, or cess- 
pool. Because of the distance 
from town the first is out of 
the question, and due to the 
fact that there is a good well 
plies both the house and the _ “tients and guests. 
grounds the last is too apt to 
contaminate it. The septic 
tank is by far the best way 
of handling the problem. It 
may be described as a set of three underground chambers 
into which the sewage is discharged. The first chamber 
receives the sewage where it is subjected to the action of 
bacteria which break it down and liquefy it. It then passes 
to the second chamber where the action of the bacteria is 
further continued. From there it passes to the third or 
discharge chamber from which it flows to a system of 
pipes laid near the surface of the ground which permit the 
liquid, now nearly purified, to escape. This system can 
very well be run through an orchard and in this case that 
is done. An incinerator is installed in the toolroom for the 
destruction of garbage, cuttings and waste from the 
garden. 


"THE house has been placed on the highest part of the 
grounds which here slope south and east from the road 
toward the bluff. The service portion of the house is 
nearest the public road though it does not open on it but 
on the service court. 

The main entrance, while it faces toward the road is 
screened from it by planting and a wall. It is customary 
practice to consider as a separate unit a living room which 
is not approximated in size by any other room in the 
house. In this instance the living room forms a separate 
wing with its long axis east and west. The big window at 
the west commands a view to seaward, while the doors 
and windows in the south wall overlook the terrace and 
garden with a wide sweep of coast and ocean. From the 


Architect’s Problem 


i 1 Mr. and Mrs. H. Paige Donnell, a boy and girl 
b amily in college, and one boy in high school. Two 
women servants and two men who take care of the grounds. 


Special Problem Mr. Donnell is a mining 


wholly consulting. Therefore it is possible to have his office at 
home. Extra garage space was needed to care for the cars of 


Con structio 1)_ Timber, stucco and brick. English 
type. Roof of shingle tiles. 
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dining room and breakfast 
room the sunny southeast 
gardens and orchard are seen 
with glimpses of the sea be- 
yond. The bedrooms com- 
mand a sweeping view of the 
sea, the distant mountains, 
and nearby the garden. 

The space under the roof 
offers a wonderful attic and 
is reached by a disappearing 
stair located in the hall ceil- 
ing. This stair when in use is 
a real one with a handrail and 
is in no sense a ladder. When 
not in use it is pushed up into 
the attic and a door on the 
back of the stair closes the 
hatch. These stairs are so made that a child can operate 
them with ease and safety. 


engineer whose practice is 


ES house is, of course, larger than the majority of 
those built in the cities. The reason is that the home 
one dreams of building in the hills, perhaps, or, like this 
one, on a bluff overlooking the ocean, must ordinarily be 
large enough to house sufficient help to keep the place in 
good condition. 

There are a number of excellent features about this 
home that might very nicely be incorporated in a less pre- 
tentious house. The built-in wardrobes in all of the bed- 
rooms, with plenty of shallow drawers as well as vertical 
space in which to hang wearing apparel, are to be highly 
recommended. There are numerous closets for all sorts of 
purposes—for coats, brooms, linens, woolens—even a 
fireproof vault for the office, to guard valuable papers. 

Circulation, which was discussed in a previous article, 
has been adequately provided for in this house. The liv- 
ing room, for example, can be reached from the dining 
room or directly from the vestibule, and from the terrace 
as well through French windows. All portions of the 
house connect freely with the vestibule below and the 
sitting hall above. 

Plenty of bathrooms are also provided. The number of 
baths that should be installed, like the number of bed- 
rooms and the size of refrigerator selected, depends 
upon the size of the household and the scale of living. 
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cA 
Word About the 
Plot Plan 


HIS house was designed for 

an irregular plot of ground 
lying on top of a bluff border- 
ing the ocean. The highway 
bounds one side of the property 
which is of about two acres. 
The property slopes from the 
highway to the top of the bluff. 
Everything has been included in 
the landscaping which would 
provide comfort and outdoor 
pleasure for the whole family. 
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Trees and Shrubs 


Hor 


HE Pacific coast, be- 

cause of the equable 

conditions prevailing 

in many regions, lends 
itself very remarkably to the 
creating of unusual land- 
scape effects through the use 
of both native flora and of 
exotic trees, shrubs, tropical, 
and _ sub-tropical plants ob- 
tained from all over the world. 
Perhaps the greatest variety is to be found in the San 
Francisco Bay Region, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara, 
but in most regions along the Pacific coast a greater 
number of trees, shrubs, and flowers can be grown than in 
the same latitudes on the Atlantic coast. 

Most of the shrubs employed in foundation plantings 
about residences and public buildings in California are 
exotics (not native), although the California Redwood, 
Toyon, Madrona, California Cherry, California Big Tree, 
many species of Pine and Spruce, and the like, are rapidly 
coming into favor for use as specimen trees or for group- 
ing. There are many fine native shrubs like the Ceano- 
thus (California Lilac), Cascara Shrub, Manzanita, Fre- 
montia, Azaleas and Rhododendrons, Carpenteria (Tree 
Anemone), Flowering Currant and Gooseberry, Mahonia 

innata, Huckleberry, which group well with exotics 
oncres similar texture of leaves, and which are well 
adapted for use in the wild and naturalistic garden. 

Trees and shrubs according to their texture of foliage 
are placed generally in four or five classes. The botanical 
classification is a little different, but in landscape work 
we are more concerned with the foliage and shapes of 
trees and shrubs than we are about the classification 
according to the organs and forms of flowers. However, 
we do note the colors of flowers and their general charac- 
ters when grouping shrubs. A tree, shrub, or flowering 
plant, aside from its common name which frequently is 
indefinite and may apply to more than one individual, 
always has two names, sometimes a third varietal name. 
Take for instance the shrub Pyracantha crenulata, com- 
monly known as the Chinese Evergreen Hawthorn. 
Pyracantha is the genus, corresponding to the name 
Jones in Tom Jones, while crenu/ata, relating to the den- 
tate margin of the leaf, is the species, corresponding to 
Tom. All species within a genus have the same kind of 
flower, but may or may not have the same kind of foliage. 
The forms of the different species may vary, too. All of 
these conditions make the grouping of trees and shrubs, a 
most interesting and profitable study. Usually, most spe- 
cies within a genus group well together, although there 
are some notable exceptions. 


New that we understand genus and species, let us 
consider the general classes. When the Easterner 
speaks of an evergreen, he usually means the coniferous 
evergreen, like the pines, spruces and firs. The coniferous 
evergreen means a tree bearing cones, either small or 
large; the foliage is either needle-like or scale-like, 
except in a few conifers — the Araucarias — that have 
broad leaves. 
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But with a Californian an 
evergreen usually means the | 
broad leaved type rather than | 





: 


a conifer, because the former is | 


inthe preponderance. And what 
a wealth of evergreens of both 
kinds California possesses! Lit- 
erally, 


and shrubs, in some instances, 
as with the Acacia and Euca- 
lyptus, almost transforming the landscape. The broad- 
leaved evergreen with its perennial freshness, its fine tex- 


every quarter of the | 
globe has contributed trees | 


ture of leaves exhibiting varying shades of green through- | 


out the year, its lovely, colorful flowers, in some species 


followed by brilliantly colored berries in autumn and ac- | 


companied by seasonal coloration of the leaves, is surely 
the best type of shrub to plant about the foundations of 
our homes, and in the shrub border. Many of our native 
trees and shrubs are broad-leaved evergreens, although 
the rather coarse and leathery texture of some kinds pre- 
cludes them from grouping with exotics possessing 
smooth and shiny leaves. The oriental conifers mentioned 
above, can be planted to great advantage with broad- 
leaved evergreens having small, fine-textured leaves. 


"THE third class consists of the many kinds of deciduous 
trees and shrubs so characteristic of the East. With 
us, many of these trees and shrubs are only half-de- 
ciduous, due to the genial climate of certain regions in 
California, although along the eastern boundary of the 
State and in Oregon and Washington they behave very 
much as trees and shrubs do in the East. Many deciduous 
trees make splendid specimens for lawn plantings, but 
the majority of deciduous shrubs should be used in rear 
garden plantings where their rich and highly colored 
blooms in spring add much to the beauty of the spring 
garden. There is a tender association with bygone days 
which makes us want to include in our gardens the chaste, 
white-flowered Spiraeas, the brilliantly colored Weigelas, 
the fragrant Lilacs, especially the newer French Hybrids, 
the strong and virile, snow-white Deutzias, the golden 
Forsythias and Kerrias, and a host of others. The Elms, 
Maples, Oaks, Sycamore Plane, Mountain Ash, White 
Ash, Hawthorns, Beech, the many Flowering Fruit Trees 
—Japanese Cherries, North American and Siberian Crab- 
apples, Red and Pink Flowering Peaches, Flowering 
Almonds with their delicately tinted blossoms, Purple- 
leaved Plums—are excellent for use as specimen trees, for 
inserting in the shrub border (giving them, of course, 
plenty of room in which to develop properly), and for 
planting in front of, or between conifers, the dark green 
of the latter furnishing a foil for the lighter-tinted leaves 
of the deciduous trees. In regions of heavy frosts, many 
species show wonderful colorations of leaves in fall. In 
the San Francisco Bay Region and in southern California 
where frosts are usually not heavy, Snowballs, Pome- 
granate, Persimmon, Thunberg’s Barberry and other 
Barberries, Cotoneasters, are some shrubs the leaves of 
which turn to brilliant colors in autumn, regardless of 
frosts. (Palms are discussed on page 60) 
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ELOORING (¢he Morrisons 


Humor, Both Good 
and Bad, Mixed with 
Reliable Information 
About Various Kinds 
of Floors and How to 
Take Care of Them, 
Is Handed Out by -- 


Jack Harper 


HE fellow who coined the 
expression, “Silence is gold- 
en,” said something. If he 


never comes forth with an- 
other remark in his life, he still de- 
serves to go down in history, along 
with the authors of such famous say- 
ings as, “They shall not pass,” and 
“Enclosed find check.” Silence is 
golden; or, putting it another way, it 
pays to keep your mouth shut. How 
do I know? Well, listen: 

When we—the wife and I—first 
met the Morrisons, I’]] have to admit 
that I was rather favorably impressed 
with them. They seemed to be a 
mighty nice young couple, sociable 
without getting too friendly, and able 
to play a few rubbers of bridge and 
not give the impression that they fol- 
lowed it up with asnappy four rounds 
as soon as they were alone. We sawa 
lot of them that winter, visiting back 
and forth. 

It was one evening when they were 
over at our place that Herb Morrison 
mentioned they were going to build a 
new house; and right there was where 
a little silence on my part would have 
been extremely profitable. But in- 
stead of remarking, “Oh, isn’t that 
just dandy,” and passing it off, I had 
to blurt out all about how we had 
built two houses and were old hands 
at the game. 

“Why,” said Clara Morrison, “‘then 
you're just the person to give us a 
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little advice about the floors. Herb 
and I agree that floors are a very im- 
portant part of a house, and we don’t 
want to make any mistakes.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “floors are pretty 
important, especially in the upstairs 
rooms.” 

“What we mean,” Herb came in, 
“is material and treatment. Now 
what is your advice—tile or composi- 
tion or wooden floors?” 

“That’s a pretty large question to 
answer,” I told him. “The kind of 
floor depends to some extent upon the 
general architecture of your house, 
and to a much greater extent upon the 
room in which it is to go. For in- 
stance, you probably wouldn’t want a 
wooden floor in a bath room.” 

“Oh, we’ve decided to use tile in the 
bath rooms,” Clara said, “a composi- 
tion floor in the reception hall, and 
wood in the rest of the rooms. But 
I’m not sure that we understand just 
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what is the best kind of wood. The 
contractor explained it, but it was all 
a little confusing—anyway, to me. 
He mentioned several kinds.” 

“Hard woods and soft woods?” 

“You can’t use soft woods for an 
uncovered floor, can you?” Herb in- 
quired. 


I DID a little quick groping in the 
back part of my memory, and 
managed to drag out a fact. 

“Oh, yes, providing you select 
quarter-sawed lumber. You see, the 
way the boards are sawed has a lot to 
do with the way the floor wears. 
Quarter sawing produces a board that 
doesn’t peel or sliver. It may be oiled, 
or treated the same as hard wood— 
that is, varnished, or stained and 
shellacked, and waxed. In a room 
where the paths of traffic are covered 
with rugs, it is quite satisfactory. Of 
course, though, hard wood wears 
much better, and it can be planed off 
and rubbed to a smoothness impos- 
sible to a soft wood. 

“But whether it is to be hard wood 
or soft, see to it that your floors are 
laid properly. This is particularly 
important when you live near the sea- 
shore or where the weather is likely to 
be damp. Unless correctly laid, damp- 
ness will cause a floor to buckle—that 
is, to come up in little ridges along the 
seams. Buckling is certainly un- 
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causes excessive wear of carpets or 
rugs along the raised spots, even when 
the floor is covered. Tt is due to the 
woods absorbing moisture. To pre- 
vent that, tell your builder to have 
boards planed on the under side as 
well as the top; also, each board 
should be about one-sixteenth of an 
inch narrower on the under side to 
allow for expansion.’ 

“What is the best kind of hard 
wood?” Clara asked. 

“Personally,” I said, “I like oak 
and maple too. If I were you, I’d have 
one room done in maple, anyway. 
That will give you a chance to speak 
of it as up in maple’s room.” They 
didn’t seem to get it, so I went on. 


“Fake woop gives a beautiful 
natural finish simply by applying 
a filler, allowing it to dry, and then 
waxing. And one advantage of a 
natural finish is that worn spots can 
be touched up simply by applying 
wax, while with a varnished or shel- 
lacked floor, the entire spot must be 
refinished. After all, though, finish is 
a matter of taste; and I’ve noticed 
that dark stained floors seem to be the 
tendency. For a stained floor, a good 
penetrating stain should be used first, 
after that a filler, and finally a very 
thin coat of shellac. When the shellac 
has dried thoroughly, give the floor 
two coats of wax .. . Let’s see, 
Herb, you bid a heart, didn’t you, or 
was it a spade?” 

“T wish I could make up my mind,” 
Clara said. 

“Oh, I thought it was Herb’s bid.” 

“Tt is. I mean I wish I could make 
up my mind about floors. It’s an al- 
most impossible job to put an un- 
covered floor in good condition, once 
it gets spotted and stained.” 

“Well, it's a bit of work, all right,” 
I agreed, ‘ ‘but it’s not impossible, not 
even difficult. You simply remove the 
finish with varnish remover, take out 
the stains with sandpaper or steel 
wool—or you can take them out with 
a bleach—and after that re-finish just 
as if the floor were new. If you start 
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out right with a floor, though, you'll 
never have to do that. You want to 
prevent the floor from becoming 
spotted and stained by giving it a 
thorough coating of paste wax at the 
very beginning. After that, you'll 
only have to use the paste wax once or 
twice a year. You can keep the floor 
clean and bright-looking with liquid 
wax.” 

“But both kinds of wax are hard to 
use, aren’t they? Don’t you have to 
get down on your hands and knees to 
put them on?” 

“Tf you did,” the wife said, shooting 
me a quick glance, “‘you’d be hearing 
a long dissertation on the superior ad- 
vantages of rag carpets. No, you can 
apply both kinds of wax with a long- 
handled, weighted brush. There are 
brushes which hold the wax right in- 
side the brush itself, and feed it out 
automatically; on others, you apply 
the wax to a piece of gauze on the 
under side of the waxer, protecting 
the felt polishing surface with a piece 
of oil cloth. You use the same brush 
for polishing. They’re no more 


Courtesy The A. S. Boyle Co. 





“It’s edie thrilling to 
use the electric floor waxer”’ 


trouble than a dust mop. But you 
should try an electric polisher!” 


“My, can you polish a floor with 
electricity’ >” Clara said. 
“Yes,” said I, beginning to get a bit 


fed up on the subject, “but you’ve got 
to be careful to use a good grade of 
electricity, or the currents get into 
your rugs.” 
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“T never heard of such a thing,” 
Herb remarked. 

“No,” I said, 
mathematics.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” 
the wife said. “He’s trying to be 
smart. A friend of mine has an elec- 
tric polisher—polishes with a motor, 
you know. It’s perfectly thrilling to 
use, and makes a waxed floor gleam 
like a diamond.” 


“that comes in higher 


‘S PEAKING of diamonds,” I 
said, “I'll bid two of them,” 
which took the Morrisons off the sub- 
ject of floors for the rest of the even- 
ing. But don’t think they abandoned 
it entirely. It was only a day or two 
later that I met Herb on the street, 


and his first question was, “How 
about linoleum?” 
“Common or preferred?” I asked. 


“No, no, I mean regular linoleum. 
You see, we’ve just about decided to 
use it for the sunroom floor, and may- 
be for one other room. What do you 
think about it?” 

“T think the floor is the best place 
for it,” I said. 

“But how would we have to take 
care of it?” 

“Tf it’s a plain or an inlaid linoleum, 

wax it. Take care of it just as you 
would hardwood, and it will keep 
new-looking indefinitely. The wax 
not only forms a protective coating, 
but also seals the tiny pores so that the 
linoleum doesn’t absorb stains and 
dirt. Varnish and shellac aren’t en- 
tirely satisfactory because the lino- 
leum has a certain amount of give to 
it, while the varnish or shellac finishes 
haven’t. Sometimes that causes them 
to crack. If you’re using a printed 
linoleum, however, a linoleum var- 
nish, or shellac, is the finish that 
should be applied to protect pattern.” 
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“How about a magnesite composi- 
tion floor? Would you wax that?” 

“Yes, wax makes an excellent fin- 
ish, if the floor is in a room where 
water is not likely to be spilled and 
left standing on it. Otherwise, the 
best plan is to oil it occasionally with 
a mixture of equal parts of turpentine 
and boiled linseed oil. Rub the oil in 

- well; then about an hour later, wipe 
off the oil that hasn’t been absorbed. 
A magnesite composition floor is 
quite porous, and needs frequent oil- 
ings at first. Bear that in mind, and 
you'll have a floor 
that is almost im- 
pervious to mois- 
ture and stains. 
But in case it does 
get a stain on it— 
one you can’t re- 
move with a damp 
rag—you can take 
it out with steel 
wool. 

‘‘Oiling also 
tends to bring out 
the natural color 
of the composi- 
tion; and 
wouldn’t suggest 
anything but a 
natural color for a bathroom or kit- 
chen, or any room where the floor 
must be kept clean with a damp cloth. 
In other rooms, magnesite composi- 
tion with an added coloring pigment 
is practicable enough; although I’ve 
noticed in my own home that the 
color has a tendency to become lighter 
in the traffic paths. It can be restored, 
though, by mixing a little dry paint, 
of the same shade, with the paste wax 
when you wax the floor.”’ 


« H, yes; and one thing more. Is 
it true that a magnesite compo- 
sition floor turns white?” 

“Sometimes, when there is an ex- 
cess of chloride in the material, the 
chloride appears on the surface of the 
floor. Wipe it off with a rag. It will 
stop after a time.” 

“Thanks a lot. I'll remember 
that. You ought to go in the busi- 
ness of advising new home builders, 
and hang up a sign, ‘Information 
given out.” ”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “it just about ha: 
given out.” 

But he didn’t take the hint. For 
the next two or three months we 
served as bureau of household hints 
for the Morrisons, and I passed out 
more tips on home equipment than 
there are Southerners in Georgia. 
What made it all the merrier was 
the fact that most of the time I had 
to look up the information they 
wanted. A fellow can’t be expected 
to remember everything; and _ be- 
sides, they asked a lot of fool 
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questions which had never entered 
my mind. Having set myself up as an 
expert, I had to make good. But the 
strain was beginning to tell. 

“Why don’t they hire an archi- 
tect?” I growled, one evening after 
the wife had spent a half hour, talking 
to Clara over the phone, about the 
best kind of roofing. 

“They have an architect. But 
Clara says she wants to get everyone’s 
opinion, especially people who have 
built homes. She says they don’t 
want to overlook anything.” 

“So far they 
haven’t,” I said, 
“except the fact 
that maybe we’d 
like to spend an 
evening without 
being called upon 
to give an extem- 
poraneous lecture 
on home _build- 
ing.” 

The climax 
came one evening 
when the wife had 
invited them over 
for a few games of 
bridge, and they 
spent the whole 
evening asking us about furniture. I 
kept my temper until Clara com- 





Three Things to 
Remember 


To prevent buckling, have 
floor boards planed on underside 
as well as top, and have each 
board about I-16 inch narrower 
on the underside to allow for ex- 
pansion. 

The tendency in decorating is 
toward dark floors. 

Use floor wax on wood, plain 
or inlaid linoleum, and composi- 
tion floors; use a linoleum var- 
nish or shellac on printed lino- 
leum floors. 
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menced with her hundred-and-first, 
“Now what would you do—,” and 
then I came back with a sarcastic, 
“T’d keep still and play bridge.” 

The wife thought that was going a 
bit too far, and called me on it after 
the Morrisons had gone. 

“You’re likely to insult them,” she 
said. 

“That’s impossible,” I answered. 
“They’re too dumb to know an insult 
when they get one.” 

“Just the same,” she said, “I’ll bet 
Clara doesn’t call me up any more.” 

But she did call up; and one after- 
noon when I arrived home, I found 
the wife fairly bursting with the news. 

“T’ve seen it,” she said. 

“Yeah?” I answered. “Seen what?” 

“Morrisons’ new house. And it’s 
perfect, just perfect—every single de- 
tail of it. The Morrisons are not as 
dumb as you think. They asked ques- 
tions of everybody, and found out 
more about building and furnishing a 
home than we’d find out if we built 
ten houses. When I saw their place, 
well, it just made me sick to think we 
hadn’t done the same thing. If we had 
gotten as much information as the 
Morrisons before we put our money 
into this house, we wouldn’t have to 
remodel.” 


“TY EMODEL?” I gasped. “Who 
said we were going to remodel?” 

“T did,” said the wife, “and we’re 
going to begin asking questions right 
now. 

If I had only kept my mouth shut 

in the first place . Yes, sir, si- 
lence would have been particularly 
golden for me. 
Eprror’s Note: Though the Harpers 
have built two houses, they find that 
they have made a few errors even in 
the second one, and so they argu- 
mentatively set about improving the 
weak points of the house they live in. 
Next month Jack and “the wife’ 
learn about heating plants for West- 
ern homes. 
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BOTANICAL study of the 

anemone family would show 

that these relations of the 

buttercup are numerous and 
well scattered over the world. From 
a horticultural standpoint, however, 
most of them are negligible, for here 
as in the case of the gladiolus and the 
iris the gardener has chosen certain of 
the more showy members and by 
crossing, selection and cultivation 
has managed to improve them in ac- 
cordance with his ideals, which are 
generally toward increased size, 
roundness of petals, diversity of 
color, and hiollion of the flower. 
Consequently, here attention will be 
focussed on the spring windflowers, 
mainly derivatives of 4. coronaria, 
and the fall ones, which are wholly 
varieties of 4. japonica. 

Southern Europe is covered with 
anemones in the spring months. In 
time it may be that our Pacific coast 
gardens will contain many of them, 
and, just as two years ago I found a 
lovely collection of the native hepati- 
cas—relatives of the anemones—in a 
very individual Ann Arbor garden, so 
perhaps an enthusiast in California, 
Oregon, Washington or British Co- 
lumbia will be found growing the 
British wood anemone, 4. “emorosa, 
the blue Grecian windflower, 7. 
blanda, the starry windflowers of the 
Riviera, 4. stellata, A. fulgens, and 
their horticultural varieties such as 
the St. Bavo strain. However, in 
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these United States the roots are 
rarely offered, and the enthusiast 
may have to raise them from seed. 
For the general gardener it is for- 
tunate that the most colorful of the 
spring anemones is being raised com- 
mercially in California. These forms 
of A. coronaria, often called the poppy 
anemone from its resemblance to the 
single form of that flower, come in 
silvery whites, bright reds, clear 
blues, and a range of pinks and laven- 
ders wide enough to satisfy any taste. 
In addition to the single forms there 
is a strain of semi-double ones, called 
the St. Brigid anemones, which is 
available in much the same colors and 
asks for the same culture. There are 
two ways to get these anemones: they 
may be grown from the dried roots or 
raised from seed. The roots are 
themselves generally raised from seed, 
dried off so that they can be handled 
like bulbs; they will be found listed in 
the fall bulb catalogues. Time of 
planting depends on the location and 
also on when the flowers are wanted. 
In California, particularly in the 
southern section, they are planted in 
October or November for early spring 
blooming, but farther north if summer 
flowers are preferred they may be 
held out and planted only in early 
spring, or at ‘es th seasons for suc- 
cession. Their preference is decidedly 
for a light, rich, friable soil, good 
drainage and full sun. There should 
be facilities for watering in dry spells. 
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Leds Grow 


MONES 


Urges 


Sydney B. Mitchell 


F’ course you have seen anemones—those 
soft colorful cups which are displayed in 
western flower shops in early spring. 
haven’ t thought of growing them in your garden, 
read in this article how Mr. Mitchell does it. 


If you 


Before planting the roots about 
three inches deep and a foot or so 
apart, soak them for several hours in 
water and note that the top or crown 
can be distinguished from the smooth- 
er bottom by the fibrous growths ad- 
hering to it. These anemones, like 
poppies, are best planted in beds by 
themselves, and all the colors mix 
well, giving a Dresden china effect. 
Not only are they most effective in 
this way but when they die down some 
time after flowering it is easier to dig 
them up and -< them for another 
season than if they are scattered 
through a border. sot they may 
be left in the ground, but if a promi- 
nent place has been given them the 
bare bed will be rather noticeable, so 
it is better in such cases to lift them 
and replace them by such annuals as 
petunias or phlox, or by summer 
bedding plants. 

Raising these anemones from seed 
entails certain requirements but no 
real difficulties. Sow the fluffy seeds 
in spring or early summer, preferably 
in the open ground but in any case 
where the place can be kept shaded 
until germination occurs. After that, 
if flowers are desired the next spring, 
the plants must be kept continuously 
in growth by watering, for if allowed 
to go dry they will ripen prematurely 
"ee a the root is large enough to 
give flowers. This, however, need 
not prevent their being transplanted 
in fall from the seed bed to their 
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flowering place if thisshould be desired. 

A further European windflower is 
certainly worthy of a place in our 
gardens. This is Anemone pulsatilla, 
the Pasque flower of England, so 
called from its flowering there about 
Easter. Its dwarf growth and the 
soft downy effect due to its leaves, 
stems and flowers being covered with 
silky hairs, as well as the attractive 
flowers themselves, generally mauve 
in color, entitle it to consideration as 
a border or rock plant. Culture is 
simply that of the usual hardy peren- 
nial. The last of the spring anemones 
to which I would draw attention is 
A. sylvestris, the snowdrop_ wind- 
flower, a hardy herbaceous plant of 
easy culture, preferring half shade, in 
California at least. Its quite large 
white flowers, carried on fifteen inch 
stems, are very attractive, as are also 
the drooping white buds which give 
it its popular name. 


BES! known, because quite hardy, 
desirable anywhere where frosts 
do not come before October, is the 
fall flowering Anemone japonica, a 
hardy herbaceous plant of singular 
adaptability to situations where there 
is considerable shade. Plant it in 
groups in the half shade of trees, or 
to the east of the house, and it is 

uite happy. It looks well in the in- 
+ cde conditions of a wood or shrub- 
bery, but is orderly enough in habit to 
go into a border. Plant either in fall 
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Garden 
Fashion 


Notes 


Cool colors of summer are giving 
way to clear yellows, golden 
orange and brown tints. In gar- 
dens where there are few decidu- 
ous trees, flowers must provide 
these popular autumn shades. 


The well-dressed garden flaunts 
attractive clothes the year round. 
How foolish to dress the garden 
in elaborate summer flowers and 
let it go shabby in autumn and 
winter! 


Hillside gardens of the West will 
continue to wear rock-garden 
embroidered petticoats. Sharp 
angles must be avoided, how- 
ever. 


Flowers which hope to be popu- 
lar in moonlight gardens must 
wear white. Dainty perfumes 
add to their charm. 


Avoid shoddy materials when 
dressing your garden. Here, as 


in everything else, quality is al- 
ways evident. 
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or spring and leave it alone there- 
after, as it greatly improves and is far 
more effective when well established. 
Division of the plants or removal of 
suckers is the easiest way to increase 
this plant, but if a great deal of it is 
wanted it is better to follow the com- 
mercial method of increase, which is 
to dig up a plant in autumn, cut the 
roots into pieces about an inch in 
length, and scatter them in seed 
flats just as you would seeds, covering 
them with a quarter inch of soil. After 
they have sprouted and made some 
top growth, the individual plants can 
be potted up and transferred in spring 
to their places in the garden. This 
operation is best done in a greenhouse, 
though a frame will do in warmer cli-~ 
mates. 

In selecting the varieties, taste 
must govern. There are both single 
and semi-double forms, and the color 
range includes white, clear pink, and 
rosy purple. If I were to limit myself 
to two, they would be the semi- 
doubles, Whirlwind, white, and Queen 
Charlotte,the best pink in this section. 

The anemone may be planted in 
perennial borders or used as a bedding 
plant. Wherever planted it is well to 
use enough of them to make a splash 
of color. With their brilliant range of 
tints and shades—white through 
pinks to rose and deep red as well as 
blues and purples, it is easy to work 
out very harmonious effects. They 
are, however, gayest in mixtures. 








Use anemones in profusion when strong color effects are desired 
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**Since the usual varie- 
ties of pickles and rel- 
ishes prepared by reli- 
able manufacturers are 
now so inexpensive and 
so good, I am giving 
recipes for only a few 
specialties,’ this 
Portland home econo- 

mist explains 






















Sugar and Spice and Everything Nice 
Go to Make 


DICKLES 
That Please 


Says 


Jeannette Cramer 


Pickled Onions 


Remove the skins from the onions. Pack 
in clean glass jars. To each san add % 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 tablespoonful of mus- 
tard seed, and 2 chili peppers. Fill the jars 
with cold vinegar and tighten the covers. 


A two-compartment 
dish for pickles 
and relishes is 
practical and 
pretty 








Pickled onions are as good as they are easy to make 


OMANCE in a pickle jar? We are likely to forget 

that cinnamon and cloves, allspice and pepper 

did not always grow on grocery shelves in bright 

tin boxes, and that in search of them desert cara- 

vans have fared into shifting sands, ships have set forth 

into trackless, uncharted wastes, that kings’ ransoms 

have been paid in coin of spices and nations have gone to 

war over the possession of the lanes of commerce that led 
to spice islands. 

Picture a caravan of weary camels and their drivers, 
next time you take down the cinnamon can or measure 
pepper into pickles. Those condiments used to be con- 
fined to the tables of royalty, and the ounces we buy for a 
few cents were worth more than their weight in gold. A 
spice shelf, that we take so much for granted, was literally 
a treasure chest. So far does the homemaker of 1929 sur- 
pass the queen of the middle ages. 

Since the usual varieties of sweet and sour pickles, 
mixed sweets, and chow chow prepared by reliable manu- 
facturers are now so inexpensive and so ‘good, and since 
every cook book, moreover, gives recipes easy to follow, I 
have chosen for this group those specialties that are not 
obtainable commercially or are so expensive as to be pro- 
hibitive for the average family. I have found this par- 
ticular assortment of special pickles just the thing to help 
inexpensive foods compete successfully with those that 
cannot ordinarily be afforded in the average home. 

Tiny pickled onions have so many uses, and they really 
are quite expensive to buy. Delicious ones may be made 
at home in just a little while. Fortunately for those who 
weep easily, pickling onions may be peeled with never a 
tear shed if ‘they are covered with boiling water for a few 
minutes, then with cold water, before peeling. 
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Fostoria glass 
and other equip- 
ment, courtesy of 
Nathan Dohrmann Co. 


PPREQUENTLY we wish a bit of pimento for garnish or 
seasoning. Seldom is a whole can needed, and so the re- 
maining portion too often spoils. This sweet pickle syrup 
will keep in an opened jar for months, as long as the 
bright red strips are kept covered with it. One piece or 
two, just as wanted, may be used, and the rest will keep 
indefinitely. 


Sweet Pickled Red Peppers 


Wash and dry sweet red bell peppers. Remove stems 
and seeds, and cut in half inch strips. Cover with boiling 
water and let stand 10 minutes. Drain and let stand 10 
minutes in very cold water. This blanching removes the 
hotness that the ripe peppers are likely to have. 

Have ready enough syrup to cover the peppers, made 
in the proportion of 1 quart of vinegar, 2 cupfuls of 
sugar and 2 tablespoonfuls of salt. Bring to the boiling 
point, and pour over the peppers that have been packed 
in clean glass jars. Cover tightly and store. 


One friend of mine who entertains a great deal 
famous for her crisp little cucumber pickles. I insist that 
they are habit forming, for they disappear so quickly 
when they accompany salads and sandwiches at luncheon 
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or supper, so I include the caution with the recipe. 
These are neither sweet nor sour, not heavily spiced, 
just refreshingly tender and tart. The smaller the 
cucumbers used the better the pickles. Certainly 
they are easy and simple to make. 


Lazy Housewife Pickles 


1 gallon of vinegar 

1 cupful of salt 

1 cupful of sugar 

12 little hot red peppers (may be omitted) 

1 cupful of ground mustard or mustard seed 
2 gallons of cucumbers 114 to 2 inches long 


ASH the cucumbers carefully and pack in 
clean glass jars. Mix the salt, sugar, mustard 
and peppers with the vinegar, and fill the jars to 
overflowing. Cover tightly, and store in a cool, dry 
place. These will be ready to use in two weeks, and 
will keep perfectly if the vinegar covers the cu- 
cumbers. 
They may, of course, be kept in a large crock, with 
a weighted plate on top to keep the cucumbers 
down, but smaller jars are much more convenient 
to handle. Incidentally they make pleasant gifts. 




















Peeling onions is a tearless job if 
boiling water is first poured over them 





Is there anyone who does not like to hold the 
stem of a golden brown, spicy crab apple, and 
nibble down to the very core? I think not. Crab 
apples must be carefully handled if they are to re- 
main whole, but once they are in the jars and 
covered with the syrup, they promise all kinds ot 
fun later. 





Sweet Pickled Crab Apples 


6 pounds of crab apples 34 cupful of mixed pickling 
3 pounds of sugar spices 
21% cupfuls of vinegar 2 cupfuls of water 


Make a syrup of the sugar, vinegar and water. 











Commercially prepared dill pickles are 
quickly converted into sliced sweet dills 


ERY seldom do we use thick meated green beans to 

as great advantage as they can well be used in 
pickles. With a rather mild mustard dressing they be- 
come delicious accompaniments for meats, either hot or 
cold, and also enter into the make-up of many sandwich 
fillings and salads. 


Mustard Bean Pickles 


4 quarts of green beans, cut in 2-inch lengths 
Y4 cupful of dry mustard 

14 tablespoonful of turmeric 

1 quart of vinegar 

3 cupfuls of sugar 

V4 cupful of flour 

V6 tablespoonful of celery seed 


Cook the beans in boiling salted water until just tender. 
Blend mustard, turmeric, celery seed and flour, and mix 
smooth with a little of the vinegar. Add the sugar to the 
rest of the vinegar and bring to boiling. Add the mixture 
of seasonings, and cook until thick. Pack beans in clean, 
hot jars, and fill with the hot dressing. Seal and store. 
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Tie the spices in a loose net or cheese-cloth bag, and 
let boil in the syrup for five minutes. Then add one 
layer of apples that have had the blossom ends cut 
out, but an inch of stem left, and cook slowly until 
barely tender, but not broken. Remove apples to 
clean glass jars, add more fruit to the syrup and continue 
until all the apples are cooked. Pour the remaining syrup 
over the fruit in the jars, first removing the spice bag, and 
cover closely. 

This syrup, stored without the spices in it, remains deli- 
cately pink and is exactly right for flavoring fruit salad 
dressings, and for spicing a few prunes after the apples 
have been used. If the spices remain in, the syrup darkens 
in color and becomes strong in flavor. 

Commercially prepared dill pickles may be quickly 
converted into delicious sliced sweet dills. 


Sliced Sweet Dills 

Slice the contents of one can of dill pickles, or 8 or 9 
dills from the grocery store, into %-inch slices. Put into 
clean jars, dropping strips of canned pimento between the 
layers of pickles. Boil together 1 cupful of vinegar and 1 
cupful of sugar with 1 teaspoonful of mixed pickling 
spices. Pour over the sliced dills and let stand a day or 
two before using. They may be sealed while hot and kept 
for a longer time. In this case strain out the spices. 
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IF YOU LIVE IN THE NORTHWEST 


Plant the Following 


LMOST all the well known perennials so much 
A at home in the Puget Sound climate, starting 

with aconitum and ending with viola can be 
planted with success in September, though early 
spring planting is equally successful. However, 
should you pass the magic date, October first, plant- 
ing should be deferred until spring, especially where 
root division is attempted. Nepeta mussini should 
never be divided and replanted in fall. 


If you have a rock garden, plan to plant many 
flowering bulbs in it this fall. The list includes 
crocus, muscari, narcissi, scillias, trilliums, ery- 
throniums, chionodoxas, tulips, and so on. All of 
these thrive in partial shade or full sun. 


Plant Lilum rubellum as early as bulbs are obtain- 
able. They are especially lovely with rhododen- 
drons. 


The lilies such as canadense, calcidonicum, candi- 
dum, philadelphicum, superbum, and testaceum 
should be planted early in September. Stem-rooted 
varieties such as auratum, regale, tygrinium, Henryi, 
speciosum, Hansoni, and elegans are best planted 
in October. 


Warning! If you have failed with the bulbous 
irises, have the Dutch and Spanish hybrids in the 
ground before 8 A. M. October 1, while the so-called 
English should be planted practically as soon as 
ripened and by no means later than 3:15 P. M. on 
August 31. 


Those who are partial to the rich and beautiful 
colors of Hegelia irises and their hybrids Reglio- 
cyclus having dug and stored them when their leaves 
turned brown, should be forewarned to plant them 
out again in October, the roots in sandy loam and 
in a well-drained spot. The most satisfactory of 
these is the Regelia Hoogiana which seems to be 
permanent in Puget Sound conditions. 


Ixias and hyacinths will be planted by the careful 
Northwest gardener before the first of October. 


IF YOURS 
Perform These Tasks 


ALL is a good time for adding bulky manures 

which do not become available for plant use 

until new growth starts in the spring. All bare 
ground may be forked over, and if bulky manure is 
to be applied, turn this under at digging time. 


If cover crops are used, see that the seed is in and 
properly watered by September 15th if possible. 


Lawns should be given a final dressing of plant 
food to carry them over until spring. In fact, all 
shrubs, plants and small trees need to be fed. 


If the soil is poorly drained, plan to dig your 
dahlia clumps by November or December. Cure the 
tubers for a day or two, but be sure to protect 
against early frost or sunburn. Store in cool place. 
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These charts were prepared by 


Geo. O. Breum, Seattle 
Pror. E. O. Essic, Berkeley 
S. StitpmMANn Berry, Redlands 
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Prune 


EPTEMBER and October pruning in North- 
S west gardens consists of a shortening of tall 

or gawky summer growths, rather than an 
attempt at a finished job. 


Tall canes or rose bushes, the long runners of 
wisteria, rank growths on the buddleia will be short- 
ened back one-third to one-half. This will not be 
severe enough to start new growth unseasonable, 
and pruning will best be completed before growth 
starts in the spring. 


All old canes back to new growth should be re- 
moved from rampant climbing roses if this was not 
done when bloom ceased—which is even better. 
New canes should be appropriately thinned out and 
securely fastened well bent down to incite the 
growth of new laterals in the spring. 


Awkward and ungainly growths on evergreens 
may be removed but only to improve the shapeliness 
of the plants. 


Beware of men claiming to be tree surgeons unless 
they carry proper credentials. Many lovely trees 
have been killed by thoughtless or ignorant tree 
butchers. 

Even if your pruning work is rather light in the 
course of a season, provide yourself with good 
pruning shears. Poor tools are always a hindrance 
to efficient work. 
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Perform These Tasks 


IGRIDIAS, gladiolus and  montbretias 
] should be dug in October and dahlias soon 
thereafter. 


Established peonies should be fertilized with 
bonemeal and all iris, except Iris Kaempferi and 
woodsy American natives, should be limed. 


Those who appreciate the native dogwood will 
select one or two-year seedlings far from the road- 
side in late August. Young growths only should be 
transplanted as mature specimens with their thick 
roots are slow to start, and if scarred or bruised, 
will be short lived due to destructive fungi. 


To bud select hybrid tea roses on native stocks 
secure straight young canes before November 1, 
planting these out to be budded on next spring’s 
growth in early August. Native stocks whose bark 
is black should be avoided. Green young canes are 
best. Buds of Los Angeles, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Rose Marie and Independence Day have done well 
for us but Hoosier Beauty makes the finest and most 
permanent standard of all. Cuttings of rose stocks 
for next year’s budding of bush roses should be 
inserted in sand or sandy soil during the early fall. 


Many flowering shrubs including buddleia, for- 
sythia, pyracantha and cotoneaster may also be 
increased by means of cutting if the proper condi- 
tions are provided and fairly well matured stock of 
the current season’s growth is selected for propa- 
gating. 

Tall bearded iris is best divided earlier in the sum- 
mer, but if planted with first rains, it is almost 
equally successful. 


Peonies may be successfully divided around Sep- 
tember 1 and immediately replanted never in the 
soil from which they were dug and never with the 
eyes deeper than two inches. Those who have 
failed with the lovely white and pink Anemone 
Japonica are advised to plant them in early fall in 
partial shade at least, though dense shade is better. 


IS A GOLDEN GATE GARDEN 


Prune 


ERY little pruning should be done in the fall 

\ unless the plants and trees have become 

thoroughly dormant. Most of the deciduous 

flowering shrubs should not be pruned until after 

blooming. Most evergreens should await pruning 
until new growth starts out in the spring. 


Dahlia tops and the tops of old chrysanthemums 
may be cut back. The old leaves of the bearded iris 
may be removed, but it is not best to cut back all of 
the foliage to the ground. Any leaves harboring 
leaf spot should be removed and burned. 


Go over the shrubs and plants in the garden and 
remove all diseased material which might carry over 
insects or diseases for another year. Burn the debris. 
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Plant the Following 


OW seed of alyssum, anchusa arctotis, Austral- 
S ian pea, calendula, campanula, candytuft, car- 

nation, centaurea, cineraria, clarkia, columbine, 
coreopsis, cornflower, daisy, delphinium, dianthus, 
forget-me-not, foxgloves, gaillardia, geum, gilia, 
godetia, gypsophila, lantana, larkspur, lupine, 
pyrethrum, scabiosa, snapdragon, stocks, statice, 
verbena, wallflower. 


Transplant canterbury bells, lobelia, pansies, 
stocks, primula, calendula, petunia, verbena, snap- 
dragons and similar hardy plants. 

Plant bulbs of amaryllis, anemones, callas, crocus, 
daffodils, freesia, hyacinth, iris, ixia, jonquil, lilies, 
ranunculus, snowdrop, Spanish iris, and_ tulips 
during the fall months. (Continued on page 58) 
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for Cake Making azd Baking 


TYLES in cakes may come and 
go, but the liking for good cake 
goes on forever. Most women 
enjoy baking cakes, too, as one 

form of creative self-expression—a 
form which is decidedly appreciated 
by their families, I might say. 

Good tools are just as essential to 
good cake making as they are to good 
sculpture or painting or other forms 
of artistic expression. Most of us find 
fully as much pleasure in the doing of 
a piece of work as we find in the re- 
sults of that work, if our equipment is 
well selected and in good condition. 
Particularly is this true of cake mak- 
ing. An ugly old crock, a tin spoon, a 
handleless sifter and a battered pan 
may conceivably produce as good a 
cake as can be made with smart, well- 
chosen new equipment, but there is no 
fun in using such things—and fun we 
must have in our housekeeping! 

First as to tools for mixing: By all 
means have at least one wooden spoon 
of comfortable length, rather flat in 
shape, for creaming shortening 


Equipment Selected 
By 


Elner Martin 


nested set of measuring cups graduated 
in size may now be had. These are 
particularly convenient for the meas- 
uring of shortenings and _ liquids. 
Large measures in pitcher shape, grad- 
uated from % cup to 1 quart may also 
be obtained. 
Measuring spoons, scissors, a double- 
action sifter which may be operated 
with one hand while the other is used 
for stirring and folding; a spatula for 
numerous uses; a rubber plate scraper 
for removing easily the last bit of 
batter from the bowl; squares of wax 
or parchment paper for the deft 
handling of flour while it is being 
sifted and re-sifted—all these add to 
the pleasures of artistic cake making. 
A number of kinds of cake pans are 
really needed. Layer cakes, loaf cakes, 


small and large; fancy desserts of 
various kinds all require special bak- 
ing equipment. A spring form is a 
great help in the preparation of ice 
box cakes, for the outer rim may be 
slipped off by releasing a spring, anil 
then the cake may easily be separated 
from the bottom of the pan by means 
of a spatula. These forms or molds 
may be secured in a variety of shapes, 
as hearts, diamonds and the like. 


oe. pans are very popular, and 
justly so, for a simple cake baked 
in a shell pan may become an elabor- 
ate dessert with no trouble at all. 
Naturally cake making is just one of 
the uses of these versatile pans. 
Muffin tins may now be had in 
several interesting sizes, ranging from 
very tiny to large, and with varying 
numbers of compartments—6, 8 or 12 
—in each set. Considering the present 
liking for entertaining very small 
groups in one’s home, one or two 
tables of bridge, for example, it is 
convenient to have a few cup 





with the sugar. Measuring cups 
in glass or metal are needed, one 
with a flat top for dry in- 
gredients, so that they may be 
leveled off with a spatula, and 
one with higher sides and a lip 
for careful measuring of liquids. 
It is well to select heatproof 


oO 


NE very important modern aid to sania? 
cake baking 1s not illustrated here—it is the 
range with oven heat control. If you are in the 
market for a new gas or electric range, by all 
means take our advice and select one with a re- 
liable automatic oven heat regulator—The 
Editors. 


cakes on hand. They may be 
served as inspiration dictates— 
filled with ice cream and topped 
with chocolate sauce, perhaps. 

Given good tools, high qual- 
ity ingredients, and a good 
recipe, plus joy in the work of 
concocting the cake, what 
could result but satisfaction? 





glass for the latter cup. A 
































The nested set of five measuring cups, graduated in size; the measuring spoons similarly graduated; 
the double action ‘‘Sift-Chine”’ flour sifter; the oven thermometer; and the variety of baking pans, 
all help to make cake making most interesting. Equipment loaned by Dunham, Carrigan and Hayden Co. 
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The MONARCH ‘Speed-Oven: 


Brings new convenience and 
economy to Electric Cookery 


SPEED surely does count in electric cooking! 
Quicker action means greater convenience . . . and 
economy. No wonder, then, that the Monarch Elec- 
tric Range has so rapidly become the favorite! 


Its “Speed-Oven” is the result of improved design 
and more effective insulation. It actually bakes bis- 
cuits in 10 minutes from a cold start! The top units, 
too, are quicker in their action. With their insulating 
blocks to prevent downward radiation, they repre- 
sent the greatest advance toward speed and economy. 


You'll like these all-enamel Monarchs on first 
sight... whether you prefer the pure white, the 





qa 


! 








The Monarch “Grand” 





cool, restful Nile-Green or the warm, colorful 
Sunshine-Yellow. And you will find a surprisingly 
wide assortment of styles and sizes to choose from. 
If you need occasional heat in your kitchen, ask 
about the models with built-in kitchen heater. 


Would you like a booklet, showing all of these 
styles in true color? Just write for booklet No. 10. 
Use the nearest address given below. 


LIBERAL TERMS — on a reasonable basis 
The Monarch Practical Payment Plan has been placed at the 
disposal of every dealer selling Monarch Ranges. It is a very 
elastic plan, that can easily be arranged to meet your par- 
ticular requirements, Ask your dealer, or write direct to us. 














E 
y LECTRIC RANGE NX 3 cae 


A “Kitchen Heater’”’ Model 


G. A. Lieser, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. Lupwick, 669 Fremont St., Portland, Ore. 
GLENN L. Brown, 730 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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Into te Somewhere 


Five Adventurous Gentlemen Tell of 


E have yet to 

meet with an 

adventure that 

could be soft- 
ened by a twist of a dial or 
yawned at and turned off 
altogether, and our im- 
pression has always been 
that an adventure could 
not be taken in an easy 
chair along with a tall, 
mint - garnished glass of 
iced tea. But it seems that 
we were wrong. 

We have just finished 
reading “Lion” by Martin 
“Spon (Putnam, $5.00). 

pears that when going 

Si African adventure 

net the king of beasts one 
may cushion oneself not 
only with the comforts of 
life, but with a few luxuries 
as well. You start out with 
a half dozen or so cars of 
an expensive and popular 
make, loaded with vege- 
table seeds, garden equip- 
ment, an ice machine, but- 
ter, a few dozen laying 
hens, gun bearers, burden 
bearers, personal servants, 
cooks, beds, mattresses, 
cameras and whatever else you 
happen to have around your 
million dollar estate. Once in 
the lion country, you shout 
“Simba! Eureka!” put on your 
snappiest looking African togs, 
assist your wife, who photographs 
beautifully, into your expensive car 
of a popular make, and, with a cry of 
“Forward! you order your colored 
chauffeur to drive you over to photo- 
graph a lion. Under these conditions 
if you happen to get wet and uncom- 
fortable, or a lion should take a fancy 
to you, it is your own fault. 

“Lion” is a nice book. It is well 
rinted, and contains sixty-three 
eautiful illustrations (we take the 
ublishers word for this number, not 
aving actually counted them), and 

goodness knows how many stories 
about Leo, his life, loves and hates. 
Next to Leo, the chief interest in this 
adventurous book, as far as we are 
concerned, is Osa, Mr. Johnson’s wife, 
the lady who always photographs so 
well and shoots so straight. How she 
manages while on safari to keep that 
school girl complexion, a marcel in her 
glossy hair, her table covered with a 
variety of tempting viands, is a 
wonder tous. We admire her ability. 
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a Variety of Daring Experiences in 
the Books Reviewed on These Pages 


PRR RE TRE Ri So BER I gc 


Se a 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson of ‘‘Lion’’ Fame 


By 


Marshall Harbinson 


When it comes to adventure de 
luxe, Mr. Johnson has it all over any 
of the other hardy souls whose writing 
we are familiar with. And if you like 
to shoot quadrupeds of the genus 
Felis, F. leo in Africa from a safe and 
comfortable perch of your easy chair 
at home, you will in all probability 
enjoy “Lion.” 

Another adventurous gentleman, 
Owen Lattemore, is the author of 
“THE Desert Roap To TuRKESTAN” 
(Little, Brown—Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $4.00). Mr. Lattemore is a 
young American born and brought up 
in China and should have known bet- 
ter than to attempt a trip across the 
Gobi Desert. But it appears that he 
had a yen to go, and no amount of 
delay, inferior camels, bad tempered 

“camel pullers,” stenches, lice, poor 
food, bitter water and _ hardships 
could stop him. With a Richard 
Burton tendency to dig down into 
the derivation of words and to wind 
up a page with a neat filigree of foot 
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notes, Mr. Lattemore tells 
of his adventuresome jour- 
ney through Mongolia 
along a route followed by 
caravans during the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Unlike Mr. Johnson, 
Owen Lattemore believes 
in taking his adventure 
raw. Despite his men- 
tioning a variety of dis- 
gusting-sounding food, 
we gained the impression 
that he subsisted chiefly 
on tea with a little flour 
sprinkled in it. How a 
man could ride forced 
marches through a desert 
on such a diet is beyond us. 
But it appears that this 
young man Lattemore will 
eat anythingand will follow 
camels’ tracks anywhere. 

In a serious but withal 
interesting manner, the 
author describes his cara- 
van journey. He pauses 
here and there to relate an 
incident, which added to 
the other incidents in the 
book, creates in the mind 
of the reader a vivid pic- 
ture of Mongolian life and 
character. 

By way of a short introduc- 
tion to “Rep Ticer, Adventure 
in Yucatan and Mexico” by 
Phillips Russell (Brentano’s, 
$5.00), we want to say that we 
are not a person given to laughing 
aloud over books, plays and jokes. 
Naturally we had no presentment of 
mirth when we picked up this red and 
weighty looking tome with its gro- 
tesque and crouching cover decora- 
tion. Probably this decoration is art 
rampant, but we are not versed in 
such matters. Such is Mr. Russell’s 
humor, however, that we found our- 
selves while reading portions of “Red 
Tiger” chuckling aloud in the crowded 
public conveyance which takes us to 
and from the office. The billygoat 
and sow fracas related on page 270 
struck us as humorous indeed. And 
between chuckles we gained as gen- 
uine an impression of Mexico and its 
people as has ever been made upon us. 


ROM this book, too, we learned 
why men and women voluntarily 
start out on journeys which they 
know beforehand will be arduous and 
fatiguing. “Why,” asks Mr. Russell, 
“has no one written upon the beauty 
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IN SEVERAL WAYS 


Used daily on the table and in 
cooking, Morton’s Iodized Salt 
protects children from simple 
goiter... a nationwide cause of loss 
of appetite, lack of vitality and 
backwardness at school. 


RS ROSE 


Used as a dentifrice, it whitens 
dull, dingy teeth without injuring 
their enamel, and helps to keep 
the gums pink, firm and healthy. 


Used in the bath, half a package 
creates a delightful after-feeling of 
stimulation that’s doubly welcome 
these sultry, fatiguing days. 


Remember, too, that “when it 
rains, it pours”... a feature which 
spares you much annoyance and WHEN IT RAINS 
embarrassment. Yet this salt of i a -onen- a 
many virtues costs no more than 
ordinary table salt. Try it! 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 
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of tiredness? In all the world there is 
no sweetness approaching that en- 
joyed by a man, who, after utterly 
spending himself on the day’s work, 
can utterly rest. Herein lies the at- 
traction of rough travel. Civilized 
peace has become a monotone, so de- 
ficient in strong contrasts of light and 
shade as to produce none of the vital 
sensations of living. All energy goes 
into the act of doing, and no love is 
left for the act of being.” So there in 
the nutshell is Mr. Russell’s definition 
of adventure. Adventure, it appears, 
is a search for weariness. 

Mr. Russell, as our readers will 
readily remember, is the author of 
those two excellent volumes, 
“Benjamin Franklin—The First 
Civilized American” and “John 


to shame. He also goes Katherine 
Mayo, parent of “Mother India,” one 
better in the frankness of his discus- 
sions on certain unpleasant aspects of 
present-day Hindu religion. How- 
ever, Mr. Powell waves a red lantern 
of warning at the entrance of these 
frank chapters, and if the reader finds 
himself embarrassed, it is his own 
fault. 

In the art of contrast—lights and 
shades—the Indian is master. A mo- 
tion picture director’s wildest night- 
mare is only a colorless dream com- 
pared with the magnificent splendor 
of the courts of the princes of India. 
Mr. Powell’s entree has given him an 





“The Last Home of Mystery”’ to you. 
It is an entertaining book. 
From “Ice-Bounp, A Trader’s Ad. 





James M. Ashton (Putnam, $3.50) we 
gathered that Mr. Ashton was not a 
trader at all, but a landsman acting in| 
the capacity of counsel for a trading) 
company. Had he been a trader, 
“Ice-Bound” possibly would never 
have been written. All his adventure) 
would have been commonplace every-} 
day happenings and hardly worth-) 
while writing about. As it is, the) 
reader, along with the author, feels) 
the thrill of nosing out for the first time! 
into the frozen vastness of the Arctic 
region. As we learn 
about lions from John- 


venture in the Siberian Arctic” by [} 











Paul Jones—Man of Action.” In } 

“Red Tiger” he has again done a 

book worthy of a_ permanent 

place on our library shelves. One of the # lesseeces 


We cannot say as much for the 
illustrations in the book. We are 
in hearty accord with the “jafe” 
of one of the villages where Mr. 
Russell and his artist friend 
visited, who upon looking over 


the artist’s shoulder remarked, pv rheCen- 
that he had a small son who turyCo. | 
could draw just as well. We in- 3 
clude this criticism not to dis- fe 
credit Leon Underwood, but to & 


show how frank we are in ad- 
mitting our lack of appreciation— 
our ignorance if you will—of 
this type of art. To those of 
our readers suffering from 
the same lack of appre- 
ciation, we want to 
suggest that you over- 
look this drawback 
in a book that is 
decidedly well worth 
reading, and well 
worth having 
around. 

The same may be 
said of “Tue Last 
Home or Mystery” 
by E. Alexander Pow- 
ell (Century, $4.00). 
Twenty or so of this 
author’s travel articles have 
appeared in Sunset. And he 
has written goodness knows how 
many books. Two of these we recall 
offhand as being “Embattled Bor- 
ders” and “By Camel and Car to the 
Peacock.”’ Outside of a slight annoy- 
ance at the very start of the book at 
what we felt to be a Casanovain arro- 
gance, we enjoyed thoroughly Mr. 
Powell’s sensational account of his 
travels through the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 

Colonel Powell has told us about 
this big Indian show which, in its 
kaleidoscopic magnificence, would 
have put P. T. Barnum in his prime 
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many illus- 
trations in 
“The Last 
Home of 
Mystery” By 
E. Alexand- 
er Powell, 





















son, the Chinese from 
Lattemore, the Indians} 
from Powell, so, too, do 
we learn about Eski- 
mos from Ashton. He 
is a keen observer, and 
gives to one who has 
never been in the Arc- 
tic, the impression of 


; things he has seen in 
' the frozen North. “Ice 
: Bound” is a readable 
book earnestly done. 


T would seem that 
the book editor did | 


Sey Bemewcas 


a: 


enough this month, 
for when the 
pages came up from 


the composing room 


RS 
















opportunity to spread before his 
readers a side of life that is preten- 
tious beyond belief. A prince’s palace 
and his entertainment are—— but 
we are running out of superlatives. 
Burton’s “Arabian Nights” in all their 
many volumed glories tell of nothing 
like one of these. 

If you are interested in reading the 
work of a man who has written a 
number of creditable books, who 
knows how to travel, who is not afraid 
to call a spade a spade, and who, at 
the same time, can write picturesquely 
about beautiful things, we commend 
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Frontispiece 
from Owen 
Lattemore’s 


Ramer 


we found that this 
article ran almost 200 
words short. That 
meant, of course, we must recall, 
what other reading we have been 
doing and report on it, for, I ask 


4 


a oo you, what would people think if we 
Turkestan’ _ were to leave a hole in the type? 
published Really, though, we have been 
— doing a great deal more reading 
_— this month than we have told you | 
about. We have read to Sandy, the 
rs son and heir, “The Story of the 


Three Bears’ at least eighty-six 
times. We have read the stock 
market report every morning—a story 
which did not at all come out as we 


hoped it would. We have read proof | 


on every page in this issue—though 
perhaps we should not admit it. But a 
man cannot be witty or weighty about 
any of these on a book page! 

Of the various other books we 
might discuss, we are recommending 
“Adios” by the Bartletts. If you like 
to read of those likable bandits who 
wove a glamorous romance about the 
early days in California; if you enjoy 
colorful western history spiced with 
live men and women you will surely 
say “Adios” is a book worth reading. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


This month, a special prize 
of $5 is offered for the best 
recipe featuring ripe olives— 
another western product. 
Send in as many recipes as 
you like. The contest closes 
September 15th, and_ the 
prizewinning recipe will ap- 
pear in the November issue. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 














| The Kitchen 






























































These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Orange Marmalade Cake 

3 eggs Vg teaspoonful of ground cinnamon 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 14 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of orange marmalade Y teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of ground allspice 3 cupfuls of flour 

14 teaspoonful of ground cloves 

Beat the eggs in the mixing bowl, then add the sugar and marmalade, 
beating well. Sift the flour with spices, soda and salt, and add to the 
liquid, beating enough to mix well. Spread out the batter about half an 
inch thick in an oiled shallow pan, and bake 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees). Remove from oven and while still hot frost with 
icing made of powdered sugar and cream, applying the icing with a pastry 
brush, then cut into small squares. These are delicious with fresh or 
canned fruit for a simple dessert, or with afternoon tea—Muss L. E., 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
Camp Fire Fresh Pork 
Take ordinary salt side or salt pork and freshen by soaking overnight in 

thick buttermilk. Remove with fork and dip into cornmeal; then brown 
quickly in a small quantity of hot fat. This is wonderfully satisfying for 
hungry hikers and may be had in mountain camps away from fresh meat 
sources.—Mrs. G. W. H., Tucson, Arizona. 


Cheese Omelet 


Few grains of pepper 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
lé teaspoonful of salt 


le 
\4 teaspoonful of dry mustard 1 caatel of milk 

Dice the cheese and put into the bottom of a buttered casserole. 
Sprinkle with the dry ingredients, and dot with butter. Beat the egg well, 
add to it the milk, and pour this mixture over the cheese. Bake in a very 
slow oven—265 degrees—for one hour. When done this will be set like a 
thick custard and a lovely light brown on top. This omelet makes an ex- 
cellent supper dish when served with crisp crackers or toast.—Mrs. M. 
McG., GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 


4 pound of cheese (American 
preferred) 


Peanut Butter Macaroni 
2 cupfuls of elbow macaroni ¥% teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of peanut butter 
Boil the macaroni in boiling salted water until tender. Drain and put 
in casserole. Scald two cupfuls of milk, add salt, then add two large 
tablespoonfuls of peanut butter and cook until it thickens slightly. Pour 
over macaroni and bake in moderate oven (400 degrees) for fifteen 
minutes. This makes a good dish to replace potatoes when starch is 
needed to balance the meal.—Mrs. C. D. G., Puyallup, Washington. 


Delicious Honey Salad Dressing 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 3 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
2 tablespoonfuls of honey Y% teaspoonful of salt 
Beat all together until well blended and thickened. It may be used at 
once or kept several days in a bottle, shaking before using each time.— 
Mrs. M. W., San LEanpro, CALIFoRNIA. 


Macaroon-Nut Dessert 

1 pound of peanut brittle 1 pint of whipping cream 

1 dozen macaroons 

Grind the peanut brittle and macaroons together, and mix with the 
whipped cream. Freeze in the mechanical refrigerator, or pack into 
pound baking powder cans, three-fourths full, and bury in ice and salt 
(equal parts of finely chopped ice and rock salt) for three or four hours. 
Turn out on a platter, slice, and serve with whipped cream topped with 

candied cherries—Mrs. H. J. W., WuittieR, CALIFORNIA. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the lima bean recipe 
contest, which was announced in “fuly, will be 


found on page 56 of this issue of the magazine 


One Way to Cook Venison 

114 pounds of fresh raw venison 1 egg 

Y pound of bacon 1 level teaspoonful of salt 

1 small onion Pepper to taste 

Put the venison, bacon and onion through the food chopper, mix well 

and add the egg and seasoning. Then form into cakes. Roll in flour and 
fry in frying pan with just enough fat to prevent burning—J. B. G., 
Gold Hill, Oregon. 


Special Salad 
2 small cans, or 2 cupfuls of fresh 2 hard cooked eggs 


shrimp 6 stuffed olives 
10 walnut meats Celery salt and paprika 
2 small sour pickles Mayonnaise 


Wash and shred the shrimp; cut up the walnut meats, not too fine; chop 
the pickles, eggs and olives. Mix all these ingredients lightly together, 
with celery salt to taste, combine with mayonnaise dressing, and serve 
on crisp lettuce leaves topped with a dot of mayonnaise and a dash of 
paprika.—Mrs. G. W. G., PrepMont, CALiIrornIA. 


Oatmeal Muffins 
1 cupful of cooked, left-over 4 level teaspoonfuls of baking 
oatmeal powder 

114 cupfuls of milk Y4 cupful of sugar 

3 cupfuls of flour 1 egg, well beaten 

1 level teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

Add milk to oatmeal. Sift together flour, baking powder, salt and 

sugar and combine with oatmeal and milk. Then add egg and butter. 
Bake thirty minutes in a moderately hot oven at 350 to 400 degrees—M. 
A., American Fork, Utah. 


Angel Cream 

In a small family, an angel food cake sometimes lasts a little too long. 
To make the smartest kind of company dessert out of the remnants of one, 
break the cake into small pieces, and add to a small quantity of whipped 
cream (half a pint of cream will suffice for a large cake.) To this mixture 
add % cupful of nutmeats, and a small quantity of chopped candied 
fruits, as cherries and pineapple. Chill thoroughly next the ice for 
about 15 minutes before serving.—V. G., California. 


Cherry and Nut Cup Cakes 

2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of sour cream 

2 cupfuls of sifted flour ¥% cupful of maraschino cherries 

1 level teaspoonful of soda (cut fine) 

1 pinch of salt 14 cupful of chopped nuts 

To well beaten eggs gradually add the sugar. To sifted flour add soda, 

salt, cinnamon and sift three times. Add the cream and flour alternately 
to the eggs and sugar. Beat thoroughly and add cherries and nuts. Bake 
in gem tins in moderate oven (350 degrees) for 25 minutes.—N. R., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Jellied Grapes 

A very delicate dish is made by combining 4 cupful of washed rice (un- 
cooked) with 2 cupfuls of grapes (any kind may be used except wine or 
sour varieties), 14 cupful of water and 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Sprinkle 
the rice and sugar among the grapes while placing them in a deep dish; 
pour on the water, cover closely, and bake very slowly (at 300 degrees) for 
2 hours. Serve hot or cold. If I have any left over after serving it hot for 
dinner I press it into a wet mold and serve it cold for lunch next day. 
Children are very fond of this dessert. —F. C., Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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AN INVITATION 


Will you share your favor- 
ite best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of Sun- 
set, through the Kitchen 
Cabinet? This recipe ex- 
change is a regular depart- 
ment, and $1 is paid for every 
recipe published. Address the 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco.—The Editors. 
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N discussing Western gardens re- 

cently, a nationally known East- 

ern plantsman declared that 

“one of your limitations in gar- 
dening is that your mistakes do not 
freeze.”’ He took the sting out of his 
assertion, however, by explaining that 
in the West most of the better known 
and most widely used ornamentals 
grow very rapidly and attain a height 
and size unknown in the East. 

This confuses those who are not fa- 
miliar with growing conditions here. 
Many newcomers, in making or 
changing the front of the house plant- 
ings, recognize old favorites in the 
nursery yard, take them home and 
plant them as they would in the East 
where no winter growth is secured 
and plants are often frozen back. In 
the genial Western climate, these 
“favorites” develop to twice or three 
times the size known in the East, and 
as a result the landscape effect is dis- 
torted by too close plantings or im- 
proper use. 

bt FF & 

Disbud dahlias early in the morn- 
ing. At this time the stems are brittle 
and easily taken from the axil of the 
leaf. If the planting is irrigated with 
an overhead system, turn the water 
on in the evening. Keep a weather 
eye out for pest infestation when dis- 
budding, too, and in the case of the 
Western Twelve-Spotted or Striped 
Cucumber beetle, practice hand pick- 
ing where infestation is not too heavy. 

Under good care a dahlia plant will 
carry full blossom, but when climatic 
or soil conditions have been such that 
normal development is not had, thin 
the buds down to a number which 
seems commensurate with the strength 
of the plant. 

+t Fk 

Many summer flowering annuals 
and perennials will produce new 
bloom if pruned back and cleaned up 
a bit during August and September. 
Westerners are assured of a two 
or three months longer growing sea- 
son. 

*k tr Fk 
“One robin doesn’t make a spring,” 
so they say in the East. Paraphras- 
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Contributed by 


Western 
Gardeners 


ing, gardeners of the West say that 
one rain does not make an irrigation. 
Watch soil moisture conditions care- 
fully during the fall months for fre- 
quent and thorough applications of 
water will be needed to carry the 
plantings along. This is especially 
true in the Southwestern garden areas. 


and 
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One should build up a pest Rogue’s 
Gallery and become personally ac- 
quainted with all of the unwelcome and 
undesirable visitors in the garden. 
Early steps toward eradication can be 
taken if one is able to recognize 
“finger-prints”’ of their “flying squad- 
ron” soon after they reach the garden. 

tr Fk 

Many of the hardy perennials will 
give most satisfactory results if sown 
in the fall or between August 1 and 
October 31. Especially is this true in 
the Southwest area where there is a 
long dry season. While many of these 
flowers will bloom the same season as 
sown if early spring plantings are 
made, it is generally advisable to 
practice fall sowing with Digitalis or 
Foxglove, Gaillardia, Coreopsis, Col- 
umbine, Delphinium, Campanula, Di- 
anthus or Pinks, Geum and Holly- 
hocks. (Sow late in the fall where they 
are to stand.) Root division is also 
advisable in the fall so as to allow 
some months of cool weather until 
the plants become established. 

tk Fk & 

A gardener is often judged by his 
walks as well as by his plantings. An 
attractive and easily constructed gar- 
den walk can be made by using cheap 
redwood batting for edging. This ma- 
terial is four inches wide and one inch 
thick and should be held in place by 
1% x 1%-inch redwood posts set 
solidly in the ground. Finely crushed 
rock can be spread between to make 
these walks more serviceable and 
effective. 

k 

Fall care of bush berries largely de- 
termines the success of the crop the 
following spring and summer. Very 
often home gardeners do not realize 
that in the summer the new canes are 
growing and that back of each leaf 
fruit buds are developing for next 
year’s crop. If the plants have sufh- 
cient water during this period these 
buds will be large and well developed 
and can therefore start growth early 
and vigorously in the spring. Thor- 
ough irrigation when the crop is off 
is important, then, as are fertilization, 
pruning, and adequate cultivation. 
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Old lawn plantings not fouled 
badly with foreign growths should re- 
ceive treatment in October or early 
November. Rake them vigorously so 
as to stir up the soil around the roots 
to a depth of at least three-fourths of 
an inch if possible. Do not be afraid 
of damaging the roots. Sow a moder- 
ate amount of seed, rake it in and 
mulch with sheep manure free of weed 
seed, or commercial plant food, then 
turn on the sprinkler. Keep lawn well 
watered until new grass is established. 


' Fk & 

Set out flower plants in the cool of 
the evening. First prepare the beds 
so that the soil moisture supply is 
practically the same as for sowing 
seeds. Spacing should be established 
by use of markers. In setting plants, 
use the hand as a trowel, making the 
hole deep enough to cover three- 
fourths of the plant. Set roots in the 
bottom, and press about an inch of 
soil firmly around them. Then fill the 
hole with water, pouring it on the 
edge of the hole, rather than directly 
over the roots. This will wash the 
soil in around the roots. 


' FF * 

A California gladiolus expert re- 
cently said that in the West one 
should give gladiolus twice as much 
water as one would ordinarily believe 
to be necessary. He meant, of course, 
after the leaves are above the surface 
of the soil. Some “glads” are very 
heavy drinkers—the Los Angeles 
particularly so. 

' Fk + 

To be assured of a regular supply of 
vegetables, particularly root crops, 
such as turnips, carrots, beets, etc., 
make a heavy planting just before the 
soil begins to lose its warmth. Dur- 
ing the winter months in California, 
these vegetables will remain in the 
soil for many weeks without deterio- 
rating in flavor or tenderness, that is, 
if they are brought to maturity before 
Old Sol loses his maximum efficiency. 


t Fk & 

Do not be too anxious to accept 
plants and roots from your friends’ 
gardens. You may be securing a 
batch of real trouble, for soil infec- 
tion is most commonly spread with 
such gifts. A bit of discreet ques- 
tioning when the gift is accepted may 
save garden troubles later. 


ITs & doop wwEA~ 


to stand  house- 
plants in a few 
inches of water in 
the laundry tray 
while you are on 
vacation. 
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You—and count- 
less thousands of 
¢ ~- other home-mak- 
, ers, from one end 
Te “of the country to 
the other, have promised that—‘‘Next year 
we too, will have an outdoor living room.” 

For the outdoor living room has arrived! 
Its appealing beauty, charm and comfort 
have won the nation. Everywhere it is sup- 
planting the old unsightly rear yard—and 
everywhere the modern home either has an 
outdoor living room or one is now being 
planned for next year. 


Time to Make the Start 


If you would have an outdoor living room 
next year, you must start now. You will 
thoroughly enioy the planning and planting 















EXT YEAR well have an 
OuTpDooR LIVING ROOM” 


—and you will be amazed that so much 
beauty, pleasure and satisfaction can be had 
for so small a cost. 

A few trees, shrubs and evergreens to give 
privacy, shade and to shut out undesirable 
views—a soft, rich carpet of velvety grass— 
and some hardy flowers to give color and 
fragrance—that’s all you need for the mod- 
ern outdoor living room which is every- 
where replacing unsightly rear yards. 

Your Nurseryman Can Help You 
Write or consult your Nurseryman or his repre- 
sentative. Any nurseryman displaying the insig- 
nia at the bottom of this page will gladly help you 
achieve a beautiful outdoor living room. | 

Seek his advice concerning which varieties to 
plant to secure the effect you desire—and how, 
when and where to plant and care for them to as- 
sure successful growth. His experience will save 
you money and possible disappointment— consult 
your nurseryman today 


Send for This Free Booklet Today 
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A new booklet, edited by ‘Chinese’ (E. H.) Wilson, famous plant explorer 
and horticulturist of the Arnold Arboretum, is now ready for distribution. 
It pictures and describes the modern trend in home planting, makes clear 
the concepts of good taste and is a guide to well-planted grounds 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Nationa Home PiantING Bureau, 
445 Union Savings Bank Building, Davenport, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of your 
booklet, ‘‘How to Plant the Home Grounds,” to 
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BE PREPARED 
-lake along Absorbine, K- 


Oz for an outing — miles from | 


home—suddenly a fall bringing 
painful sprains and bruises—the day 
is spoiled! No, it need not be if you 
use Absorbine, Jr. Rub it on full 
strength at once. It will reduce 
swelling; draw out inflammation. 
Absorbine, Jr.is antiseptic. When used 
full strength it eliminates the danger 


of infection in cuts, skin bruises, | 


wounds and abrasions. For prompt 
relief use Absorbine, Jr. on wrenches, 
muscular aches, sunburn, insect bites 
and burns. Keep a bottle in the car. 
It is a reliable first aid—easy to use, 
and does not stain the skin. 


At All Druggists, $1.25 
Send for Free Trial Bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
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ODERN hands, like modern 
furniture, must be both use- 
ful and beautiful if they are 

to come up to our standards. It is not 
enough that they should be just one 
or the other. 

Every homemaking woman knows, 
however, that it does take determina- 
tion and everlasting persistence to 
keep her hands looking well groomed 
in spite of all the work they do daily. 
She doesn’t mind doing the work, 
understand, but she does object to 
looking like a drudge. She well knows 
that useless hands are likely to be 
expressionless, but she just does not 
want her own to look too terribly 
useful! 

A general manicure once a week is 
ordinarily sufficient, but it must be 
| helped out by daily attention to sev- 

eral details. 

Why not establish a kitchen beauty 
shelf to begin with? In the cabinet 
near the sink (where you keep soaps, 
cleansers, steel wool, etc.) devote at 
least one shelf to the following sup- 
plies: a bottle of hand lotion; a bottle 
of cuticle oil; an orangewood stick; a 
cut lemon, renewed as needed; a bar 
of good toilet soap and a fingernail 
brush with stiff bristles. Then get 
into the habit of using them. 

And by the way, when you wash 
| the dishes, don’t despise the job and 
make it an ugly one. Rather, take 
| advantage of it as an opportunity for 

some basic effort at improving the 
| appearance of your hands. Start with 
| plenty of good suds, made with mild 
| soap or soap flakes, not too hot, and 
| change the water whenever it needs 
| 





changing. If you are faced with a 
| huge stack of dishes, use rubber 
gloves to protect your hands from 
too much soaking, or employ a dish 
mop. A reasonable amount of con- 
tact with mild suds will not harm the 
| hands. 
| Now as to the general manicure, to 
which you will probably devote 10 or 
15 minutes about once a week. 
First equip yourself with all the 
accessories that you will need. Many 
| persons prefer to use emery boards 
instead of a file, using the coarse side 
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first and finishing with the smooth 
side. If you prefer to use a file first, 
be sure to provide yourself with the 
kind that manicurists use—a long, 
flexible, tapering one with a blunt 
end. 

You will need also an orangewood 
stick with oval end; a nail brush with 
stiff bristles; cuticle scissors—a good 
many beauty shop operators use the 
kind that look like tiny pliers; a bowl 
of warm sudsy water; nail bleach, if 
your nails are inclined to gather 
stains; cuticle oil or cream; cuticle 
remover; buffer; nail polish, either 
powder or liquid, with a correspond- 
ing bottle of polish remover 1f the 
latter type is chosen. 

It is worth while to go occasionally 
to a beauty shop fora manicure, just 
to pick up little pointers on correct 
ways of working. Just recently I en- 
joyed the best manicure I have ever 
had. Here is the way the operator 
proceeded. 

First she shaped each nail to a long, 
slender oval, using a fine file and the 
emery boards. She was careful to 
leave a narrow line of white around 
the outer edge of each nail, for to file 
away the entire white along the sides 
separates the nail from the flesh and 
causes the development of ugly cal- 
loused corners. 

As soon as the nails on one hand 
were shaped, I dipped the fingers into 
a shallow bowl of warm soapy water 
and allowed them to soak for about 
five minutes. 

After soaking and drying, a small 
quantity of oil was rubbed well into 
the skin and cuticle, and then with 
the blunt end of the orangewood stick 
the cuticle was pushed well back 
from each nail. This was done very, 
very gently, for the operator ex- 
plained that the nail is fragile and 
easily bruised at the point where it 
disappears under the skin. 

Next, using very sharp, tiny, curved 
scissors, the girl trimmed away rag- 
ged bits of skin at the corners of the 
nails, but she did not touch the 
cuticle line around the nail except in 
one spot where it was broken. Cut- 
ting or rough handling of this ruins 
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“HATR-A-GAIN” 

does what no 

ordinary shampoo 
can do 


* 
al 


*This hard, many-layered scalp crust that robs the 
hair of beauty and luxuriance can not be removed 
with ordinary soaps and shampoos. ‘‘Hair-A-Gain’’ 
is more than a mere shampoo—it is a scientific, 
overnight method to dissolve and banish Adult 
Cradle Crust. 


Try this remarkable discovery that is bringing 
such amazing results to thousands of users. You 
will note its effectiveness in five days time. 
‘“Hair-A-Gain’’ is obtainable wherever toilet goods 
are sold. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Copyright 1929, Georgia O. George, Inc. 
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Tas is a tragedy called “ Ring- 
around-the-dishpan’’ — dirty dishes, 
lots of soap, then enter the villain, hard 
water. He is the cause of that dirty, 
dirty ring, because soap and hard water 
form a scum. 

But soften hard water with Melo and 
it is a wonderful cleaner. Even without 
soap. The dishes are easy to wash. No 
dirty rings! Dishes sparkling white! 

Water softened with Melo gives soap 
much more of a chance to do its work. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in the 
washtubs make clothes white. Two 
tablespoonfuls in the bathtub give a 
soft-water bath. Use Melo to soften 
the water when you wash your hands. 

Melo costs 10 cents a can (slightly 
higher in far western states). Buy 3 
cans. Keep one in the kitchen, the 
laundry and the bathroom. Get it at 
your grocer’s. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


Cantor, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-F lush 





PAN a —_——s 
PAN + =— pi tad 
PAA ~~ 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 





‘Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


EO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water. 





Your Sk i n 

Young! Marcelle 

Face Powder and Cream 

will bring you glowing beauty 

as they have to millions of women 

ous over 507 years. Of finest quality — Mar- 
celle C are always sold 
toyou with a money-back guarantee. Try them. 


Cc. W. BEGGS SONS & CO. 
Marcelle Laboratories Chi 





Complexion Requisites 
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the shape and appearance of the 
fingernails. 

The buffer was used next, to bring 
out some of the natural luster, after 
which the nails were scrubbed thor- 
oughly with a stiff brush to remove 
all the oil. Then after drying each 
finger carefully on a soft towel, the 
operator applied liquid polish with 
the tiny brush, having it not too full 
of liquid, and drawing it lengthwise of 
the nail first at the outer edges, then 
up the center, following the rounded 
top of the half-moon on the fingers 
that had perfect moons, and making 
little imitation moons on those that 
had none. Two things I learned from 
her manipulation of the liquid polish: 
first, to apply it sparingly but not so 
thin as to appear streaked; second, to 
wipe out the corners of the nails and 
to rub a finger across the tip edge of 
each nail as soon as the polish has 
been applied, to prevent “beads” 
forming. These precautions make for 
a much more natural appearance of 
the nails, and the finish wears better. 

Before the week is over the nails, 
if they are in a healthy condition, 
will have grown out to the place 
where the polish needs renewing. First 
take off the liquid polish, using the 
polish remover provided with your 
set, and proceed as directed above. 

A few suggestions are in order as to 
general routine care of the nails. 
First, never clean under the nails with 
a steel file or pointed orangewood 


| stick. Such treatment does more 


harm than good, by forming rough 
pockets under the nails in which dirt 


| collects. Always use a brush to clean 
| the nails. Always apply cuticle oil, 


vaseline, or the like to the nails when 
you go to bed, rub in and let remain 
over night. 














FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment 

have afforded the purest, sweetest and 

most nine method of caring 
for the skin and hair. 





“Wonders” of the 
West 


If Some Tourist Asked You 
About These, How Would 
You Answer Him? 


1. I wonder what is ‘““The Land of 
Little Rain” to which Mary Austin 
refers in her book of that title? 


2. I wonder when and where the | 


| 
| 
Hopi Snake Dance is held? | 
| 


3. I wonder what is a Water Ouzel of | 
which I often read? 


4. I wonder where 
Desert’’ is, and why it is so called? 


5. I wonder who founded Fort Ross, 
and why? 


> 
be 
(Answers on next page) A? 
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makes eyes 


dance 


An application of Murine be- 
fore going out in the evening 
gives the touch that charms. 
It adds sparkle and radiance 
to the eyes, and causes them 
to look larger than they are. 


poo 


EYES 


Beauties 
Have Used It 
for 40 Years! 


All this ope KREMOLA Face Cream has been the most 

cherished beauty secret of thousands of women — 

its pets) a td to beautify and ‘ Paar 

The woman who is young and beautiful should haveit; and 
she who is past’ her 
prime must getits 
marvelous help in 


i ee 
ai 


Makes the 


whiteni the ski 
Skin Beautiful Beca; nse of the cura: 


tive, purifying qualities Kremolaigremarkably eff vein 
czema anid other skin troubles, peyour dealer's, or sent 
postpaid by mail. Ba package $1.25. Writeforfree book. 


FREE % —— Dr. C. H. Berry Co. 


geste Ane 
Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as direct 

Fine, almost invisibie particles of aged skin peel off, until ali 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years_younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 





les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
At Drug Stores. 


dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. 
and swollen, tender joints |, 
quickly relieved. Safe,sure. 


Prevent shoe pressure. 
Atalldrug.shoeand dept. stores,35¢ 4 


Dr Scholl's 
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“Wonders” of the West 


\Y 


Answers to the Questions Asked 
on Page 54 


LY 


1. “The Land of Little Rain” is the 
Owens Valley desert region, north- 
west of Los Angeles, in the general 
vicinity of Bishop, Independence, and 
Lone Pine, country in which Mrs. 
Austin has long lived. 


2. In August, in the odd numbered 
years the Snake Dance is held at the 
Hopi Pueblo at Walapi, north of Flag- 
staff and Williams, in Arizona, and in 
the even years it is held at Hotevilla, 
near Oraibi, in the same general lo- 
cality. 


3. The water ouzel is a unique 
little bird somewhat larger than an 
English sparrow and akin to the 
thrush which is sometimes known as 
a “dipper” because it is constantly 
curtseying. It haunts swiftly flow- 
ing mountain streams and builds its 
nest of moss beneath waterfalls where 
the spray will keep it green. Though 
not webfooted it dives into rapids for 
its food or gathers it beneath the 
water along the bed of a stream. 


4. The Painted Desert is in north- 
eastern Arizona, near the junction of 
the Colorado and the Little Colorado 
rivers. It derives its name from the 
vivid color of its rocky buttes which 
somehow resemble fossilized sand- 
dunes, so smooth and polished are 
they in places, streaked brilliantly 
with red, vermilion, amethyst, green, 
brown, yellow and white. In the 
Painted Desert is the Petrified Forest, 
and fossilized trees are scattered over 
wide areas throughout this entire re- 
gion. 


5. Fort Ross, north of Tomales 
Bay, Sonoma County, was established 
by the Russians in 1811-12 as a mili- 
tary and trading post, and an adjunct 
to their fur trading colonies in Alaska. 
It was maintained for about thirty 
years despite the protests of Spain, 
who feared encroachment upon their 
territory, and was finally sold to 
Captain John Sutter, together with 
the Russian holdings in Bodega Bay. 
Count Rezanov selected this site 
when he made his memorable trip to 
the Presidio of San Francisco to ob- 
tain foodstuffs for his men and per- 
mission to establish this supply sta- 
tion on the Coast of California. On 
this visit he fell in love with the 
beautiful daughter of the Comman- 
dante of the Presidio and gave rise 
to one of California’s most cherished 
romances. Bits of the old Russian 
stockade still remain at Fort Ross, 
the historic mill and ruins of an old 


Greek chapel. 


| 
| 
| 
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You can get it in paste or liquid form at hardware, paint, 
drug, grocery, housefurnishing and department stores. 
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If you want floors that your friends 
will admire—floors that do not show 
scratches or heelmarks—and are easy 
to keep clean—try a 

small can of Old Eng- — 

lish Wax. You will find 
it best for any kind of 
floor. That’s why it has Old 
been used and i 
recommended . 
by housewives SSa—* = 
for more than | — 
thirty-one | 
years, Try it | 
yourself today. 











Now Open— 
CHew York, 
The 





HOTEL 
(@VERNOR CGINTON 





the 
eac 


ROOMS 


Opposite Penn, R. R. Station 
New York’s new hotel truly expressive of 
reatest city. 1200 pleasant rooms 

with Servidor, bath, circulating 
ice water and radio provisions. 














E. G. KILL 
General Mgr. 








Rock-a-Bye Auto Seat 


Holds baby securely and 
comfortably at just the 
right height to look out the 
windows. Steel frame, gray 
enameled and rubber cov- 
ered. Washable duck seat. 
Adjustable to fit any car. 
Folds flat. On sale over. 
where or direct, 00. 
Send for catalog of nursery 

specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
AUTO SEAT 











Masterful 








B Your destiny in life is not in the hands 


of the or of luck and chance. You, 
with your own hidden mental powers and un- 
awakened forces, can change the course of your 
life and MASTER your fate. The world’s fore- 
most thinkers have proved this and have pre- 
served for us the simple methods whereby 
every man and woman may live a life of new, 
JOYFUL, PROSPEROUS REALITIES. 

The Rosicrucians will send you, without obligation, a new 
book, ‘“‘THE LIGHT OF EGYPT,”’ that tells how you may 
start on the path to MASTERSHIP in all your daily affairs. 

LIBRARIAN S. T. N. 
Rosicrucian Library San Jose, Calif, 

















(GRAY 
FOR 109 


YEARS 


Used Personally 
President Andrew Jackson 


your local Druggist hasnt st, sent 





for war of all KINDS 


URNS-CARBUNCLES 
CUTS , STINGS - SCALDS 





id for 25¢ - W.F. GRAY CO., Nashville, Tenn. 








Process 
Packed 


in Tins 


’ <= 


They tell us 
it is 
Wonderful! 


THE PACKAGE is different (tin)— the 

ack is different(vacuum)—the candy 
is different(an original creation). The 
only relationship between Almond 
Roca and other candies is —it’s a 
candy. “ Wonderful —simply wondetr- 
ful!”—the expression used by thou- 
sands in their written expressions to 
us of Almond Roca, So— Wonderful! — it 
must be. If you buy a package and think 
otherwise, you can have your money back, 
“One fifty” is the purchase price. If no near- 
at-hand dealer happensto have Almond Roca, 
we will ship direct — prepaid. * * * Brown & 
Haley, Confectioners to the Elect, Tacoma, Wn. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Almond 
Roca 


America’s Finest Confection 

















ee 


The MARTIN 
INCINERATOR 


Has Many Exclusive Advantages 


Heavy tank-steel and thick cast iron 
construction that will last for years; 
a patented perforated inner flue that 
prevents clogging and insures com- 
plete burning of contents; an unusually 
large opening that easily 
handles grocery cartons, 
shrub trimmings and 
other bulky trash. Needs 
to be emptied only two or 
three times a year. 


Three Sizes 
$15.50 $29.50 $49.50 


Martin Iron Works 
Dept. S 


1222 E. 28th St., Los Angeles 














Endorsed by 
Box 757, Arcade Station Health, Sanitary 
Phone Humbolt 3407 and Fire Officials | 
Mary Ann Shell Pans 


THE FEATURE 


(Patent No. 1388364.) 








) for Cakes, Entrees, Salads and 
j Desserts made in a variety of 
sizes. Write for recipes. 
EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 
1949 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Decorativ 
Moore . 
Push-Pins — 


TO HANG UP THINGS | 


3 sizes 6 colors 
10.. a block All Dealers 
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fima Bean 
Prize Recipes 





VERY month in SUNSET magazine you will 

find a contest on the use of some western fruit, 
vegetable or fish. In July we announced the lima bean 
recipe contest and out of the hundreds of good recipes 
submitted we selected these four as best. Watch | 
The Kitchen Cabinet for contest announcements. | 











Lima Peppers en Casserole 


2 cupfuls of raw ham 


6 large red or green peppers 
Salt, celery salt and pepper 


2 cupfuls of lima beans, cooked 

Wash, clean and chill the peppers. Slip the skins from the lima beans 
which have been well cooked yet firm enough to retain their shape. Dice 
the ham; either sugar cured or smoked ham may be used. Mix the ham, 
beans and seasonings, and stuff the peppers, adding a little hot water. 
Place them in an oiled casserole and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
about 40 minutes. Five minutes before taking up, sprinkle with grated 
cheese, place a marshmallow on each if you like, and return to the oven. 
These peppers are delicious and unusual. Number served, six.—Mrs. 
Christie Watts, Jr., Alzada, Montana. 


Lima Beans au Gourmet 


Few drops of tabasco sauce 

Blade of mace 

8 or 10 whole cloves 

¥ to 1 cupful of mushrooms, sliced 
4 slices of bacon, cut fine 


1 can of Philadelphia pepper pot soup 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 cupfuls of cooked lima beans 

3 teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce 
3 teaspoonfuls of curry powder 


Thicken the soup, diluted with water to make 2 cupfuls, with the 
butter and flour blended together. Cook and stir until smooth. Add 
seasonings, beans, mushrooms, and bacon, with salt and pepper as nec- 
essary. Put into individual baking dishes, oiled, and bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 10 minutes. Serves 6 or 8.—Mrs. A. Feldt, 
San Lucas, California. 





Lima Beans Western Style 


Boil until tender, 1 cupful of dried lima beans with a generous amount 
of ham. Parboil half a package (about 1 cupful) of small cut macaroni, 
and drain. Put alternate layers of lima beans, chopped ham, and maca- 
roni into an oiled casserole. Make a white sauce using 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter, 1 tablespoonful of flour, and 1 cupful of milk, with 14 teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and paprika and a dash of pepper. Cook until smooth 
and thick, then add 1 cupful of grated cheese and allow cheese to melt. 
Pour sauce over mixture in casserole, lay a few strips of bacon over the 
top, and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for about 30 minutes. 
Serves 6.—Mrs. V. B. Benway, Wonder, Oregon. 


Lima Beans and Hamburger 


2 tablespoonfuls of fat 

11% pounds of ground beef 

1 pint of dried lima beans soaked over 
night 


1 onion, chopped fine 

1 sweet red pepper, chopped 
Salt to taste 

1 scant tablespoonful of flour 


Brown the meat in the fat, stirring it about while cooking. Cover the 
beans with fresh water and boil for a few minutes while the meat is 
browning, then add the meat to the beans, together with the salt, onion 
and red pepper. Cook slowly until both meat and beans are tender 
(about an hour and a half), then thicken the sauce with the flour mois- 
tened with a little cold water.—Mrs. Mae Stinson, Spokane, Washington. 
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Five 
| Kitchen Secrets 


E like fried apples with ham 

or bacon, and we like the 

apples to be pink and rosy 
rather than pale. When I am forced 
to use colorless apples, I stir in a 
handful of “‘red-hots”—little red cin- 
namon candies—and proceed as usual. 
They give a nice dash of color to the 
apples, and the cinnamon flavor is a 
good addition. 

+ - 


Try adding a tablespoonful of 
honey to each serving of grapefruit, 
and enjoy the pleasant flavor. 


- FF 


When baking in high altitudes, 
recipes must be changed if good cakes 
are to result. Many and elaborate 
changes are often suggested, but I 
have found that by simply reducing 
the amount of shortening in the pro- 
portion of 2 tablespoonfuls to the 
cup, and by using about one-fourth 
less baking powder, my results were 
identical with those obtained with 
the recipe in low altitude. 


+ sy + 


Have you ever served cream puff 
shells filled with fish salad or chicken 
salad for party refreshments? They 
are ever so good, and no other bread 
need be provided. For another varia- 
tion, fill them with ice cream and 
serve with hot chocolate sauce for 
dessert. 

/ k 


Have you ever tried using maple- 
flavored syrup in making candied 
sweet potatoes, adding a generous 
quantity of nutmeats—walnuts, pe- 
cans or almonds—for an extra-deli- 
cious dish? A cateress who is noted 
in her community for this glorified 
vegetable cooks down the syrup 
slowly with the nutmeats until it 
almost reaches the candy stage, then 
pours it over the sweet potatoes 
which have been boiled and peeled, 
cut in thick slices and dotted with 
butter. The pans of potatoes are then 
tucked into a slow oven to await their 
serving. The time 
may be long or short 
without destroying 
their goodness. 


—— ae 


~ 









IT.s A GOOD IDEA~ 
to add a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar to French dressing for most 
salads. 
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CHCOMETS, 


[Especially!] 
/ 


Send for 
this 
Free packet of 
Chocolate recipes! 


Send the coupon below (or write) for the 
“Sweet Sixteen” Recipe Packet —a unique 
group of prize-winning chocolate recipes — 
welcome additions to the menus of Western 
homes ~ planned for Western home equip- 
ment and Western appetites—and delicious! 





D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 
910 North Point Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me, FREE, your famous “Sweet Sixteen” 














Recipe Packet. 

Name _— 
This is the world’s Address 
most convenient 
chocolate—one 7 
form for all uses— 
cakes, beverages, These recipes, too, are planned for the favorite 
icings, desserts and chocolate of the West—the kind that Westerners 
puddings. Many know for luscious flavor and satisfying convenience 
Westerners also — Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate— utterly unlike 
think it the world’s any other form of chocolate. Order a tin of Ghirar- 
most delicious delli’s from your grocer today! It comes in vacuum- 
chocolate. Try it! sealed tins only—all its flavor saved for you. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


GROUON D 


CHOCOLATE 


SAY GEAR °¢ AR ¢DELLY 














Pacific Coas 


Like the jewels that bedeck some 
gorgeous garment, glorious gardens 
up and down the Pacific Coast add to 
the beauty of this region’s magnifi- 
cent natural scenery. With a climate 
that is especially suited to floricul- 
ture, almost every type of flower that 
can be grown in the temperate zone 
does well here, and even the humblest 
home can have its own fresh-grown 
vegetables. 

For years lovers of flowers and 
gardens have found that LILLY’S 
Surety Seeds, ‘“‘The Best for the 
West,’ could be depended upon to 
grow vigorously and run true to va- 
riety, producing the finest types of 
plants. 





A Beautiful Album of Gardens 


This year the 700 dealers on the Pacific 
Coast who distribute LILLY'S SURETY 
SEEDS have cooperated in issuing an un- 
usual catalog, really an album, with a rich 
cover in color by Winifred Walker, famous 
English garden artist, painted from Pacific 
Coast flowers. This album is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs of real flowers, re- 
produced in rotogravure, 120 views being 
shown. This will be sent free to flower 
lovers on request. 


Free Packet of Godetia 


With this album we will present you with 
a big 10 cent packet of Satin Flower Godetia, 
considered by many the most delightful flower 
native to the Pacific Coast. 


Use the coupon below for convenience. 


The Story fi : 
GARDENS 





The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Please send me my Free packet of Satin Flower 
Godetia and have your distributor aearest me 
send my copy of his 1930 Flower, Vegetable and 
Field Seed Album, illustrated with rotogravure 
pictures. 


Name 





Address 
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Plant This Fall 


Plant ground covers such as Scotch moss, Helxine, 
and the like so they will become established in early 
fall. 


Start your lawns in early fall. Any of the popular 
grasses can be planted in September or October. 


Almost any of the dormant flowering plants or 
shrubs may be set out in the fall, especially if they 
are balled or potted. Roses are not usually available 
before December. Unless the plants can be estab- 
lished before cold wet weather comes on, it will be 
better to wait until the early spring for planting. 


In SOUTHWEST 


Plant These 


EPTEMBER and October are the months for 

planting anemones, ranunculus, ixias, bulbous 

iris, freesias, narcissi, watsonias; the last four 
should be planted as early as possible. 


Plant out the bearded and other rhizomatous iris, 
including particularly the Regelia and Oncocyclus 
types spurias and the winter-blooming Mediter- 
raneans. 


Transplant young plants of pansies, violas, snap- 
dragons, forget-me-nots, cinerarias, primulas and 
most perennials, 





Sow seeds of hardy annuals and perennials such 
as sweet peas, poppies, linaria, nemesia, petunia, 
scarlet flax, wild flowers in variety, columbine, 
verbena, delphinium, stocks, hollyhock, cyclamen, 
acroclinium and so on, 


If you have space for a few vegetables, there are 
many varieties which may be planted the year round 
in southern California. If interested, stop in at a 
seed store and select seeds to fill in the bare spots in 
your vegetable garden. 


Order evergreens for November planting. If there 
is room in your garden for an avocado tree, plan to 
plant one this November. 


AN AUTUMN GARDEN GUIDE 


(Golden Gate Garcening Continued from page 4O) 


ey 
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Perform These Tasks 


Dig, dry and store gladiolus bulbs of the late 
sorts. These bulbs can be cleaned and sorted during 
the rainy months. Early gladiolus bulbs should be 
replanted by October or November after they are 
cleaned and graded. 


See that crowded clumps of daffodils or other 
bulbs are thinned out by October or November. 


Write for all of the fall garden catalogs you find 
listed in reliable magazines. 


October is a good time to put in cuttings of 
geraniums, pentstemons and lavender. 


GARDENS 


Do These 


ULCH and fertilize the roses in September 
and October. 


Set the rock garden to rights, trimming back 
spent plants and filling in vacancies. 


Put in cuttings of geraniums, pentstemons, rock 
plants and other perennials or sub-shrubs. 


Mulch and disbud exhibition chrysanthemums. 
Attend the chrysanthemum shows. 


Go over the old lawn, eradicating weeds, sowing 
bare spots; keep up watering until the rains fall, and 
give the whole lawn a liberal dose of plant food. 


Eradicate weeds everywhere. Investigate some 
of the weed poisons. Eliminate plant diseases by 
spraying plants with bordeaux. 


Go over your garden tools and replace the old 
style, inefficient pieces. 

September is often very warm. Continue water- 
ing and cultivation. 


The first rains will bring a fresh crop of weeds; 
don’t let them get a start. 


Divide and replant the perennials whose roots 
have become matted. 








A BULB CHART FOR COAST GARDENS 


AMARYLLIS..............00.e000- 
ANEMONE............-....00000s 


PLANTING DISTANCE 
DEPTH APART 
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, Special Offer 
\\} Fall Bulbs 


Whi 7 
\ \\ WASHINGTON GROWN 
BULBS ARE THE BEST 


Was Order your bulbs now 
Fagen to secure top quality 
and timely delivery 


Hyacinth Collection 
5 bulbs each of 10 different varieties: white, pink, rose, 
red, light blue, medium blue, dark blue, light yellow, 
deep yellow and mauve; total 50 top siz $00 
RGeney Eee 5 > occ Fide poerioceccee 5° 


Tulip Collection: 
10 bulbs each of 10 different varieties, April ¢ 4.00 
and May flowering; total 100 first grade bulbs 4 


Narcissus and Daffodil Collection: 
10 bulbs each of 10 different varieties; total ¢~ 90 
100 first grade bulbs 2... 2. cceccccsecs 5 


Crocus Collection: 
20 bulbs each of five different varieties; total ¢ 59 
$00 Gret Grade BUG. .cccccccassccsses j 
Above named four collections if mailed to 
one address—total 350 bulbs—$15.00. 


Terms of Sale: Orders will be accepted with a de- 
posit of 10% but collection charges for the balance will 
be added to the bill. If full amount accompanies the order 
a premium of one dozen forcing Hyacinths will be given. 


Trial Collection: To make you acquainted 
with our superior bulbs we will accept a 
limited number of orders consisting of: 12 
Hyacinths, 12 Tulips, 12 Daffodils and 12 
Crocus all in different varieties, prepaid $2.25 


Washing‘on Bu'b Co. Inc. Sumner, Wash. 

















© LILY BULBS & 


NOW is the time to place your order for 
Fall Planting. I specialize in lilies and have a 
marvelous collection—pretty and fragrant. 


“Illustrated price list upon request” 


JULIA E. CLARK — Grower of Lilies 
Route 2, Canby, Oregon, U.S. A. 


IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS 


World's finest strain . . Success guaranteed. The entire stock of 
Imperial Delphiniums is owned by me. My seedlings will amaze 
you with their beauty. Standing from 6-9 feet high, in singles, 
doubles, triples, ruffled, fluted in white, yellow, pink, lavender 
and every shade of blue, violet and indigo with their blossoms 
from 2 to 31/4 inches in diameter, they create an effect most cap- 
tivating. Seed are $2.00 per packet for 400. I will replace any 
packet free if satisfactory results are not obtained or will send 
you 6 certified plants in case of failure. Selected certified plants 
for spring delivery, $5.00 per dozen. Order now, No deposit re- 
quired. Plant seed now. 

E. E. Healey—Delphs exclusively—Puyallup, Wash. 




















ROSES OF MONTEREY 


gO8eS A Book for Rose Lovers 
Ol, Quite different from any other rose 
S “O# } catalogue. Interesting and personal; 





pe 23 original rose studies by Rose 
Campbell. Your copy is Frez on request. 


Francis E. Lester, Rose Specialist 


“nee ae oe) The Garden Nurseries 





Boose Moves Monterey, Calif. 


SPANISH and DUTCH IRIS 


Beautiful shades of blue, lavender, white, yellow and 
bronze. Tall flowers of good substance, yet so delicate in form 
that they resemble an orchid. Keep well when cut for the 
house. 

Choicest, flowering size bulbs—50 for $2.25 postpaid 
List of Native California Iris, lilies and many other wild flower 
sent on request. 


Gordon Ainsley Campbell, Calif. 
e FROM YOUR OLD 
Wild Flowers ttowe srate~— 


East, West, North, South. May Apple, Dutchmans Breeches, 
Bloodroot, Hepatica, Arbutus, Lady Slippers, Bluebells and 
100 others. Iris, 275 varieties. 


IRIS ACRES -- Molalla, Oregon 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Sie 38 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, Ia 














he 
Garden Shop 


LL through this issue of 

SUNSET you have been 
reading about the seeds, bulbs 
and plants which must be 
planted in western gardens 
during the fall months. 


Before y°U set Out your lilies 
and iris and other garden treas- 
ures, however, you must go 
shopping. And before you do 
your garden buying you are in- 
vited to go window shopping 
through the advertising col- 
umns of this magazine. 


Here, and on other pages in 
this issue, garden advertisers 
have told you of their bargains. 
Whether you go directly to 
these gardens and companies 
and select your plants person- 
ally, or whether you order by 
mail, you may be assured that 
you are getting quality garden 
stock. Best of all, these men 
and women are your friends and 
are always happy to help you 
solve your garden problems. 











A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 
The world’s 


best varieties 
Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
This is the month for 
age Irises and 

ily bulbs, perennial 
flower seeds and 
plants. 
Writeforcatalog 
which is ‘‘different’’. 


PUDOR’S, INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
Washington. 


Delphinium, Iris & 
Dahlia Specialists 
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SPECIAL 


To 
Readers 
of 

Sunset 
Magazine 





William Mohr 


FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


HOICE irises from the fa- 

mous Car] Salbach collec- 
tion and all from our standard 
catalog listings. They include 
outstanding varieties origina- 
ted by Sydney B. Mitchell and 
Wm. Mohr and other world 
famous introducers. 
Shipments will be made immediately 

by prepaid post. 


These magnificent bearded iris 
(Fleur de lis) are the easiest of all 
perennials to grow. They bloom be- 
fore vacation time, require prac- 
tically no summer watering and will 
grow in any sunny, well drained soil. 
All rhizomes will be first size roots. 


COLLECTION No. 1 
Seven different iris in the following 
colors—Pink, rose, purple, yellow, 
bronze, blue, anda blend...... $1.00 


COLLECTION No. 2 
Six different iris in blue, lavender 
aN PUSPIE.. 3. o6 oos5e eee as $1.00 


COLLECTION No. 3 
Five different iris in pink and 
SOM ss eraceddaa as ..+-91.00 





COLLECTION No. 4 
Five different iris in yellow, bronze, 
aN MAHOGANY. .)s)...:<!0 asec ae $1.00 


COLLECTION No. 5 
Collections 2, 3, and 4 packed 
separately and labeled........ $2.50 


COLLECTION No. 6 

Six choice, new iris. Each labeled. 
Coronapo—Lavender to red-purple; 
Esptenpipo—Red-purple; GLowinc 
Empers—S Brownish lavender, F 
pansy purple; Mapame GaupiIcHAu 
—Dark violet purple bicolor; Mac- 
niricA—S light blue, F red-purple; 
Santa BarBARA—Pure lavender blue. 























Kilt Those 


QERERS 


Protect your lawns, gardens, orchards, 
GOPHER DEATH 


instantly removes gophers, prairie dugs, etc. 
Results guaranteed or money refunded. In 
use for over 25 years. Quick, safe, sure. 1,000 tablets 
$1.50; big trial size 75c. prepaid. "At your ‘drug store, 
or sent direct. Write for Free Gopher Control Book. 


Ft. Dodge Chemical Co., Box A, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 





Walise SIGs «aio: .cs ca coercs $5.00 


To facilitate ordering simply clip this adver- 
tisement; check those collections which you 
wish; sign and mail with check or money order 
not later than September 25th. 


oo 


Catalogs on request 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower 


DAHLIAS, GLADIOLUS, IRIS 


645 Woopmont Ave. Berketey, CALIFORNIA 








Iris Offers 
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e 
Do you apologize 
to guests? 












Do you feel ill at 
ease at guests using 
your bathroom? You 
have put out dainty towels. The bath, 
the lavatory are spotless. What about 
the toilet, is it noticeably stained and 
discolored? Sani-Flush will make 
that immaculate too. 

Sani-Flush is so easy to use! Just 
sprinkle it in the bowl, following the 
directions on the can, and flush. The 
job is done. Pleasantly and _ thor- 
oughly. Sani-Flush cleans and puri- 
fies the entire toilet, even the hidden, 
unhealthful trap. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently in sum- 
mer. It is harmless to plumbing. 
Keep a can on hand all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 

° 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls’ Without Scouring 





Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . 


- areal water soflener 





lak : 
YREFERENCE Book 
| and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 


PoLK’ 


| 
different lines of business. No matter | 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, 
Valuable information showing how to | 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 
ig for your products or services is 
given. 
Write for FREE Copy | 
R, L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. | 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the 
ches in Principal Cities | 


World. 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statisti 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
er rR 
iihahilatesieeenaiie 
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| «More 
Trees and Shrubs 


| 
| (As promised on page 30) 
| 


When palms were introduced into 
California, the Date Palm (Phoenix 
canariensis) was planted almost ex- 
clusively to the detriment of small 
homes and gardens. The Date Palms 
are magnificent in proper settings, but 
should always be given sufficient room 
in which to develop properly. How- 
ever, there are several native palms, 
notably the Blue Palm (Erythea ar- 
mata), and the Guadalupe Island 
Palm (E. edulis), moderate 1n growth, 
with glaucous, silvery blue leaves, 
that are excellent in proper settings, 
especially in plantings about Spanish 
and Mediterranean residences. Cocos 





plumosus, with gracefully drooping 
fronds, is used a great deal in south- 
ern California and in Santa Barbara, 


| but Cocos australis is more hardy in 


the Bay Region. The Chamaerops or 
Fan Palms are also moderate in their 
growth, with characteristic, fan-like 
fronds and hairy trunks. The native 
Fan Palms (washingtonia) are fine for 
planting along avenues and streets. 
Dracaenas, sometimes confused with 
palms, have strap-shaped leaves and 
straight, hairless trunks, branching 
near the top. Cacti, rapidly coming 
into public favor, and other desert 


plants are frequently associated with | 


palms. 

Tropical and sub-tropical shrubs 
and plants are naturally best adapted 
for planting in warm regions, although 
some will stand light frosts. These, 
too, are well suited for planting in 


| Spanish gardens, although an occa- 
| sional shrub inserted among ever- 
| greens will give life to the grouping. 


| adhering to the roots, the whole tied 


| in a pot, can, or tub. It is important 
| that the roots of trees and shrubs 
| make sufficient growth before trans- 


Care must be taken that shrubs or 


plants have good contrasting quali- | 
| ties. The Camellia, Banana, Rubber 
| Tree, Aralia papyrifera, Citron, Lem- 
| on and Orange, Papyrus antiquorum, 


Loquat, Guave, are a few kinds. 


Some Planting 
Suggestions 


WORD about the planting of 
trees and shrubs. Fortunately, 
in California it 1s possible to 
plant throughout the year, provided 
the tree or shrub has been balled prop- 
erly (dug from nursery row with earth 


up with a sack), or has been growing 


planting. Deciduous trees and shrubs, 
roses, fruit trees, etc., with naked 
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After 


relieve indigestion 
with this reliable 
doctor’s prescription 


ON’T let each 
hearty meal lead to 
heartburn, bad breath, 
acid stomach, the misery 
of gas and “‘overfulness.”’ 


Pepto-Bismol soothes 
the delicate membranes 
of the stomach and di- 
gestive tract. It is aro- 
matic and pleasant to 
take. Gentle and mild in 
action, itisrecommended 
by physicians for chil- 
dren and infants too. 

At your druggist’s—50¢,in 
the distinctive triangular 
bottle. Also at leading soda 
fountains. The Norwich 


Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 
New York. 

















. 
P “e 
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A teaspoonful 
every half hour 
until relieved 


P epto- Bismol 











Removes This Ugly Mask. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 
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roots should be dug up in late fall or 
in winter for transplanting. 
In planting it-is imperative that the 


ball does not become disturbed, unless | 
it has become potbound, when it | 
The ball | 


should be broken a little. 
should never be permitted to dry out; 


the top of the ball should be from one | 
to several inches below the surface of | 


the soil. Prune broken branches and 
roots; break pot if roots have gone 
through hole in bottom. Dig the hole 
wide and deep enough to accommo- 
date the roots. 


stake or with shovel handle. Water | 
thoroughly; see that water pene- | 
trates through soil below ball. Stake | 


the tree or shrub if it is necessary. 


The 
Thrill of 
Target Shooting 


HE bowstring’s hum and the 

arrow’s soft whisper — that’s 

music in the blood of all of us. 
It’s primitive. 

Adam probably was an archer. A 
flint arrowhead was found recently in 
strata of the third interglacial period, 
buried 50,000 years in the past. In 
those days, a boy’s best friend was his 
— and arrow. As Robin Hood put 

“T gotta be a clever archer. Other- 
wise my pal, the ‘Sheriff of Notting- 
ham, will get me.’ 

According to Longfellow when Hia- 
watha got to zinging arrows around 

“Ere the ninth had fallen 
The tenth was on its way.” 

That’s some shooting. If you think 
it’s easy to keep ten arrows in the air 
at once—try it. Three was the limit 
with the ancients. The late Dr. Sax- 
ton T. Pope holds the modern record 
of seven. 


Dr. Pope, who lived in San Fran- | 
cisco, was the apostle of archery. He | 
shot big game with bow and arrow in | 


Africa and woke up the West to the 


fascination of target shooting. It calls | 


for skill of the highest order and when 
one hits the mark—well, you know 
how William Tell felt when he shot 
the apple off his son’s head. Whether 


you hunt deer or bear, as many Pa- 


cific coast archers do, or just shoot | 


in your backyard, archery ‘challenges 
you to ever-increasing skill. Casual 
archers or those who delve into the 
science and lore of the sport—an 
amazing store—are equally enthusi- 
astic. 

If you’re a real woodsman, you can 
make your own bow. The best yew 
bows are made from timber grown on 
the Pacific coast. Less expensive bows 


Place the best loam | 
around the roots, working in with | 
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Finest badger bristles gripped 
everlastingly in hard rubber. 
Average life over 25 years. 
Look for name Albright-Rub- 
berset on brush—no others 


are GENUINE. 


-ALBRIGHT— 
RUBBERSET 


MADE BY THE RUBBERSET COM 
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The world over Albright-Rub 
berset is awarded the blue rib- 
It has 


bon of supreme quality. 


age naietecriacke) eiragte athe 
ury for half a century. 


Styl 
imistrated $5 


Acall Owl and Liggett stores 
PUekem -delereRelath ar leteme (aorta 


ment stores. $1.00 up. 















The Famous NOVAK GOLF CLUB with ADJUSTABLE 
HEAD is now also made with TAKE DOWN FEATURE 60 Federal St. 


SEVEN GOLF CLUBS 
—_Z IN ONE 


Write for interesting booklet 


NOVAK CLUB, Inc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


San Francisco 





Wanted — 


A SUNSET 
Representative 
in YOUR 


Community. 


wv € are now selecting 


a special group of representatives to 
handle new and renewal Sunset sub- 
scriptions in every town and city in 


the West. 
You y as a reader of the 


new SUNSET Magazine are particu- 

larly invited to earn generous cash 
commissions and rewards by send- 
ing in SUNSET subscriptions from | 
your friends and neighbors. You'll 
never know how easy it is to earn 
many extra dollars in this way until | 
you have tried. Why not write to | 
us today? | 


a 4 A A ACUTHERE A A A A Al 
Name. . 


Street 


Citi. <.. . De 








MANNING-BOWMAN WAFFLE IRON $9.85 


50c A Week 


NO MONEY DOWN 


NJOY large, golden-brown waffles! Made in 
a minute right at your table on this hand- 
some new Manning- Bowman Electric Waffle 


Iron. No grease required. Fully Guaranteed. 
Special, $9.85 complete with cord. NO MONEY 
DOWN, 50c. a week. Sent prepaid anywhere 
for FREE INSPECTION. Mail coupon. 


GENSLER-LEE 


818 Market Street, San Francisco 
MAIL FOR FREE INSPECTION 


Send no money. Pay nothin¢é on delivery. No 
risk. Mail Orders filled ANYWHERE. We pay 
postage. 

GENSLER-LEE 818 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send me, delivery prepaid, the $9.85 Manning- 
Bowman Waffle Iron for FREE inspection. If 
satisfactory, I will send 50c a week until paid 
for. Otherwise I’ll return at your expense. 


Full Name. ; ; 
RN os aici seis 
City or P. O.... 
CRE ond nae Heda eras anew 
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—— 


—use our free 
travel service 


SEPTEMBER 





V VE MAINTAIN 


a staff of travel experts who 
will gladly help you with every 
detail of your trip—from plan- 
ning your itinerary to making 
your transportation and 


hotel reservations. 


WRITE Bank of Italy Travel 
Department, San Francisco, or 
call personally at any one of our 
291 Branches in 166 cities 


of California 


Protect, your 
travel funds 
—with 


> Bof 1? Travelers Cheques 
“= Bank of Italy 


TAUST & 


NATIONAL 3avinos ASSOCIATION 














WONDER VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


“The Playground of the World”. 
This old cattle and horse ranch is 
flanked by the greatest aggregation 
of mountains and out-of-door attrac- 
tions to be found anywhere. 


Open for guests the year around. 
Here you will find your heart’s de- 
sire for life in the open. 


Horseback riding, swimming, canoe- 
ing, hiking, and fishing, etc. 








Pierson Dude Ranch |x 


The fall, winter and spring months are ideal on this California Dude Ranch. 
For information inquire Santa Fe ticket offices and travel bureaus, or The Ask 
Mr. Foster Travel Service throughout the United States. 


Write for interesting sixteen page booklet to 
GEORGE WESTON PIERSON 


PIERSON DUDE RANCH 
DELPIEDRA, FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





Guests returning from Indian Trail trip to old Indian Camps 
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come in lemon, about the most prac- 
tical, hickory and ash. Some of the 
finest bows have irregular contours. 
That is because they follow the grain 
of the wood. When drawn they are 
perfectly straight. 

The most serviceable bow string is 
Irish linen, handwoven and waxed. 

The weight of a bow is the pull in 
pounds necessary to draw the bow 
fully to the tip of its. arrow. A com- 
mon error is to select too heavy a bow. 
Thirty pounds is a-good weight for a 
beginner, twenty-five for a woman. 

Even more important than the bow 
are the arrows. They should be as 
nearly as possible the same weight 
and shape. 

In making an arrow, the most im- 
portant step is to put the feathers on, 
called fletching, correctly. Feathers 
from the main pinion of a turkey’s 
wing are most suitable. They should 
be stiff, all from the same wing and of 
uniform size and shape. Space the 
three feathers equidistantly on the 
shaftment or rear end with one, the 
cock feather, set at right angles to the 
nock, which is the slotted place for 
the string. Be sure the nock is the 
same on all arrows—altering the bow 
string to fit the nock if necessary but 
never the nock to fit the string. 

Standard arrows are 28 inches long 
for men and 25 inches for women. 

Quivers are desirable but arm 
guards and finger guards are not 
indispensable. 

Targets, of straw faced with oil 
cloth, are forty-eight inches in diame- 
ter. The size and markings are stand- 
ard. The bullseye is a central disc of 
gold color 9.6 inches in diameter. 
Around this are four concentric rings 
each 4.8 inches wide, painted respec- 
tively toward the circumference red, 
blue, black and white. In competi- 


nea Tri!’ Bw Good TIDEA.-wy 


‘*\) when one is living in a 
rented house to make 
straight curtains with 
several inch tucks. This 
eo — age trimming . 

and the tucks may be 
yp altered when you move. 


sgt 






















tion, a hit in the gold counts 9 points, 
the other colors valuing 7, 5, 3 and 1. 

The bullseye will be four feet from 
the ground. The target hangs from a 
looped cord attached to its back and 
fitted to the top of the target stand. 
This is a tripod of three wooden legs, 
each about six feet long. (Of course 
the neighbors may insist on a hedge or 
some sort of protection from flying 
arrows). 

The first thing the neophyte should 
learn is how to string a bow. The bow 
is held in the left hand, by the handle, 
back up and parallel to the body. The 
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instep of the left foot secures the 
lower horn. The left elbow is braced 
against the body and the heel of the 
right palm is placed on the back of 
the upper limb of the bow. The right 
palm now presses down hard, the left 
hand simultaneously pulling back. As 
the bow bends, the right thumb and 
forefinger slide the loop in the bow 
string up until it finds the groove of 
the upper horn. 

Now you are ready to shoot. Nock 
the arrow by holding the bow in the 
left hand, placing the arrow at right 
angles to the string at a point that 
will permit it to pass across the top of 
the handle on the left side of the bow. 
If the cock feather stands away from 
the bow, this will allow the other 
feathers to glide smoothly past. 

Now place one finger of the right 
hand above the arrow and two below. 
Hold firmly but do not pinch. 

Stand erectly with the left side of 
the body toward the target, head 
back, and weight equally distributed 
on feet about a foot apart. With the 
right elbow level with the shoulder, 
use the back and shoulder muscles to 
draw the arrow to a point below the 
chin and in line with the right eye 
until the arrow point is felt on the 
upper knuckle of the index finger of 
the left hand. 

Now the left arm, slightly bent at 
the elbow, is extended toward the 
target. Hold the position a second or 
so while you take aim and until you 
feel perfectly steady. Now relax the 
string fingers, allowing the snap of 
the string to straighten them out. 
These are the only muscles used, the 
rest of the body remaining immobile. 
Allow the string to slip away with the 
least possible jerk. Keep your right 
hand resting lightly against the jaw- 
bone until the arrow hits its target. 

For practice, a range of 20 yards 
will do. At this distance, and for game 
hunting, concentrate on the object. 
At longer distances, one should have a 
point of aim*Use the arrowhead like 





the foresight on a gun. At only one 
distance will a correctly aimed pile 
rest on the bullseye. At longer or 
shorter distances, the arrowhead must 
be raised or lowered so that it is 
sighted in line with some object or | 
spot on the ground in front of the | 
target—for a short distance—or be- | 
yond for a long distance. 

—GERALD J. O’Gara | 














IT<s3 A GOOD IDEA 


to put salt on a cut slice of onion 
to extract a few drops of juice. 





SAN FRANCISCO — 685 Market St. 


th the Spell of Hawaii 





Pompeian Swimming Pool on 


S. S. City of Honolulu 


while you sail to 


TE AW URE 


O sense of hurry or rush... but smooth, swift pro- 

gress in luxurious comfort as you sail in the friend- 
ly atmosphere of a LASSCO liner direct from Los An- 
geles to... 
Hawaii! Indolent, Gegniins: dreaming under tropical 
skies! Palm-fringed shores... haunting native melodies 
..flying surf-boards ... the racing thrill of outrigger 
canoes! Alluring, magical Hawaii! 
You can have golf, tennis, polo... in an exotic South 
Sea setting. You can include the 3-day wonder trip to 
Hilo and Kilauea volcano. Explore the great lava tubes, 
wander through delightful forests of giant tree fern 
and other wonders of Hawaii National Park. 

One way fare from $90. All-Inclusive-Cost Tours 
...3 to 5 weeks... including visit to Kilauea vol- 
cano...as low as $281. 

20 DAY SPECIALLY SERVICED TOURS on the lux- 
ury cruiser “City of Honolulu” sailing Sept. 21, Oct. 
19, Nov. 16 and Dee. 14. All travel details handled b 
a LASSCO representative. Cost as low as $326, includ- 

ing all necessary ship and shore expense. 

To enjoy the finest of ocean travel accommodations 

and personal service, book passage the “LASSCO lux- 
ury way” over the delightful Southern Route. 


For booklet and full information apply any authorized agent, or— 


91-3 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 
730 South Broadway—LOS ANGELES 





LONG BEACH—119 W. Ocean Ave. 


SAN DIEGO—213 E. Broadway 











Great 
Cruises 


On 3 Great Ships 


One management ship and shore 
If you plan a Winter Cruise 


Learnofthemarked advantages 
and surprisingly low fares of 
Canadian Pacific cruises. Call, 
phone or write—get full infor- 
mation. It will show you some- 
thing decidedly important in 
winter cruising. 








Round the World 


Empress of Australia, dream 
ship of cruises, sails Dec 2. 
Seventh Annual Cruise. Christ- 
mas in Holy Land, New Year's 
Eve in Cairo. 





Mediterranean 


Empress of Scotland sails Feb. 
3. Empress of France sails Feb. 
13. Tothe cradle of civilization. 
Extensive sightseeing in Pales- 
tine and Egypt; spring stop- 
over in Europe if desired. 





World’s Greatest Travel System 
621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 
55 Third Street, Portland 
1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 





The man who knows Oil uses 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35c¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept.C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


travel page that we will be there during the 
celebration which we had not planned on. We 
are glad for this. I should be very grateful to 
receive these booklets.—M. A. S., California. 


Dear M. A. S.: 

The trip you have planned sounds 
extraordinarily interesting. If more 
of our readers knew as much about 
where they wanted to go and how, as 
you do, the work of this department 
would be comparatively easy. By the 
time this is on the press you will have 
received your Frontier Days booklets, 
and will no doubt be on your well 
planned way. We wish you would 
tell us and the rest of SUNsET’s travel 
family something about your trip 
when you return. 





+ + + 


| 
ELIEVE it or not, it starts our day | 
off right when we can assist some- | 
one who is as sweetly naive as the lady | 
who wrote the following letter to us. | 
If we could have spared the time, we | 
should like to have put this lady | 
aboard the train ourselves. It is grati- | 
fying, however, to have been assured | 
by railroad officials that their em- | 
ployees would look out for her and see | 
to it that she arrived at her destina- 


| Travel Editor, Sunset Travel Service: 


| have a weak heart, and cannot stand high alti- 
| tudes. Now then, will you outline some route 





| 

. : | 
tion safely. | 
| 


I want to take a journey East to Bingham- 
ton, New York. Iam very unused to travel and 
as ignorant as can be about it. Besides this, I 


for me that will take me to Binghamton as di- 
rectly as possible and with the least altitude. I 
want to avoid changing trains as much as pos- 
sible. 

Please tell me what a compartment will cost 
and what accommodations are found in them. 
How much service may one ask of a porter 
without it being an imposition, and how much is 
a fair price to give one? I have been told not to 
pay a porter until I am at the end of my jour- 
ney. Is this correct?—Mrs. B. I., California. 


Dear Mrs. B.I.: 

We are glad to have the opportuni- 
ty of assisting you to plan your trip to 
Binghamton. The one way fare from 
your city is $104.33. There are no 
roundtrip fares published to Bing- 
hamton. The most economical plan 
would be to purchase a roundtrip 












ITs A Good IDEA ~ 


to pack shredded newspapers into a 
gunny sack for Rover’s bed. The 
children will enjoy shredding the 


paper. 
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in the center 
of downtown 


SAN FRANCISCO 


combines a distin- 
guished atmosphere 
and reasonable rates 
. . « 540 rooms with 


bath . . . from $3 single 
and $5 double .... 


GEARY STREET AT TAYLOR 
SAN FRANCISCO 














10 0 GENUINE ENGRAVED 
CALLING CARDS 


in the newest styles mailed postpaid for $ 50 
heck or Money Order. 
STEVENS ENGRAVING 
Suite 611, Jewelers Bldy., Los Angeles, California 
yvvVvVS 











San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R.O. T.C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Criass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 


San Rafael “ions 





ACADEMY 


“One of California's finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARAIORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


o Beautifully situated among 
the orange groves of South- 





ern California, twenty miles 
from Los Angeles, features thorough training in scholer- 
Picturesque setting. 
Lower 


ship and physical development for 80 boys. 
Ideal climate. Junior College. College Preparation. 
School. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California 
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Up-to-date, 
Indexed Travel 
Information 


On file at every exclusive 
TEXACO Service Station 
in California! 


Consult tt free?’ 
- a card index with maps, 


easy to consult, you can get all 
essential information — quickly — 
completely — and accurately — 
about any California vacation spot 
or point of interest. 


GIVES ROUTE, mileage, lo- 
cation, accommodations, prices, 
what to wear — full details, care- 
fully classified. 

HEADQUARTERS of Texaco 
Travel Service are in charge of 
travel experts. Travel information 
covering any part of the country. 
TO PLAN your trip before you 
go, or to check any details while 
en route anywhere in California, 
go to the nearest Texaco Service 
Station — at the sign of the Red 

Star with the Green “T”. 


TEXACO 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
3237 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 
Phone EXposition 7583 


Every 100% Texaco Station in 
California is a Travel Bureau! 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


MEDITERRANEAN °st"="22".2° 


$600—$1750 


New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 
Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 


M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel! Building 
Beston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bidg. 
St. Leuls, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 
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Song, Poem ov Melody Writers 
Send for my bona fide proposition now. Don't delay 
and be convinced. 


RAY HIBBELER, DS59, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago 
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INERAL MACHINES sold on positive 

all money back guarantee if you are not well satisfied 
with them after using them (3) three days. When answering 
this ad be sure to mention this magazine. 


T. D. ROBINSON Box 68 ELGIN, TEXAS 





NEW SHIRT PROPOSITION 
No capital or experience needed. Com- 
missions in advance. Established 40 years. 


Samples Free. Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 











Tell your friends about SUNSET 


living in the West 
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summer tourist ticket to Chicago at 
$90.30, then purchase a round trip 
ticket from Chicago to Binghamton at 
double the one way fare. The one way 
fare from Chicago to Binghamton is 
$24.65. Lower standard berth is 
$31.13, compartment $87.17, from 
San Francisco to Binghamton. 
| If you are desirous of avoiding high 
| altitudes, I suggest that you take the 
| route commonly called “The Line of 
| Low Altitude.” There are no through 
| Pullman cars to Binghamton, and it 
| will be necessary to change trains at 
| Chicago. By using the route we have 
advised you in our private letter, you 
| will arrive at La Salle Street Station 
| in Chicago, and it will only be neces- 
sary to step from one train to another 
at the same station. 

In case the compartment rate is 
more than you care to spend, we are 
sure it could be arranged for you to 
have a lower berth near the end of the 
car. This will result in considerable 
saving in Pullman fare, as it is neces- 

| sary to hold one and one-half rail 
tickets for exclusive use of compart- 
ment to Chicago, and two rail tickets 
for exclusive use of compartment be- 
| yond Chicago. A compartment con- 
| sists of an upper and lower berth, 
toilet and lavatory. 
+ + + 
| Travel Editor, Sunset Travel Service: 

Could you tell me if there are any boats— 
preferably trader ships—that go directly from 
the Pacific coast ports to South African ports? 
I am particularly desirous of taking a long, leis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Washington. 


Dear M. A.: 

Such boats are available, freighters, 
on a route sponsored by the U. S. 
Shipping Board. These boats are 
large seaworthy vessels, and some of 
them have been recently converted to 
diesel propulsion and have been re- 
modeled for passenger service. 

As they are primarily cargo boats, 
they do not carry a doctor or stew- 

ardess. These boats, however, have 
| excellent first class accommodations 
for about fourteen people. The cabins 
are comfortable, and the cuisine fine. 


The journey from Vancouver, which | 


is the point of departure, to Cape 
Town, takes approximately forty-five 
days. The route is via the Straits of 
Magellan. The fare to Cape Town is 
$375.00 with a slight increase to Port 


1929] 6 


surely tour as I need a complete rest.—M. A., | 





Elizabeth, East London, Burban and | 


Lourencomarques. Before starting on 
their long jump these boats load at 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Puget | 


Sound and British Columbia. 





| A CORRECTION 

| The flying time between Portland and 
| Seattle is one hour and a half instead of 
| two hours and a half, as appeared in a 
| drawing at the bottom of page twenty 
in the August issue of SUNSET. 











Stops All 
Travel Sickness 


preventing nausea, 
faintness, headaches, 
dizziness and nervous 
exhaustion. 








**Mothersill’s’’ will make 







your journey by sea, 
train, auto or air com- 
fortable, pleasant and 






free from distress 






: LL) Ese, 
For over 30 years lead- 
ing physicians and trav- 
elers have enthusias- 
tically endorsed its use. 
75c. & $1.50 at 
Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO.,Ltd. 
New Y rh Montreal, londen. Paris 
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SOUTH 
AMERICA 


The wonderland of 
strange sights, old 
world charm, varied 
scenery at its best. Go on 
McCormick U. S. mail liners. 
Through the straights of Ma- 
gellan, brilliant panorama of 
scenery, up the east coast 
visiting mysterious ports... 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Santos, ret. via Panama Canal. 


Write for descriptive booklets 
or see your local travel bureau. 


$450 ROUND TRIP 
215 Market Street 
San Francisco 
123 East Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 
1319 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 
109 Broadway, Portland 


MICORMICK Sx" 
























































HE other day one of our subscribers came 
in to get acquainted. “I like the new 
SUNSET immensely,” remarked Mr. Wilkin- 
son in the course of conversation, “but 
don’t you feel that you are shooting a little over the 
heads of some of us when you suggest the building of 
elaborate patios and the buying of expensive shrub- 
bery and high-priced garden equipment?” 

Then the altercation began. “How big is your 
lot?” “25 x 80.” “How much of it is used for a 
garden?” “I should say a plot about 25 x 30.” “How 
much did you pay for your lot?” ‘Two thousand 
cold, hard dollars.” ‘All right, then,” we argued, 
“your garden is worth a dollar a square foot. Unless 
it produces a maximum of beauty, health and satis- 
faction you are not getting the best returns on your 
money. What false economy to buy plants that re- 
fuse to bloom, grass seed full of weeds, and cheap 
shrubbery to plant on valuable ground!” 

“By George! I never thought of it in that way 
before,” said Wilkinson as he left the office grinning. 
Half way down the hall he stopped. “Maybe some 
of you investment sharks can tell me where to 
invest in choice iris.”” We did. 


cs 


A great many of you have written us saying that 
you enjoy the “Wonders of the West” which appear 
in the travel department from time to time. ‘(This 
month, however, the “wonders”’ are 
on page 54.) If you want to have a 
little fun, try these “‘wonders’” on 
some friend or acquaintance who 
prides himself on being a Native 
Son of the Golden West just to see 
how many he can answer correctly. 
Incidentally, if you are puzzled 
about some historical point or some 
natural wonder of the West, let us 
know. Perhaps we can find the an. 


swer for you. 
@) 


Why are we continually urging 
you to send in your best recipes, your 
best garden tips, your good ideas to 
Sunset? It is because we know 
that you men and women in your 
homes enjoy most of all reading the 
experiences of other western home- 
makers. This month we have an- 
nounced another contest (a swap- 
ping of vacation yarns), rules for 
which are given on page 8. Think 
it over, decide what was your 
best vacation trip and write us 
about it. That is all there is to it. 


ruary, 
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The first issue of the 
new SUNSET was 
1929. Since that 
time 49 new advertisers 
have come into the book, 
indicating that they all 
have confidence 


New 


Sunset 


Will you show all SuN- 
SET advertisers that you 
appreciate their confidence 
by buying their products 
and by sending for the 
literature they offer? 


Thank You! 
all A 


We want to know our Sunset readers better. To 
be sure we get acquainted with some of you through 
your letters, but we want to meet more of you per- 
sonally; we want to visit your cities; to see your gar- 
dens and homes. That is why we spend so much time 
traveling up and down the Coast and back into the 
Mountain States. As this page is being set up in 
type, Miss Callahan, one of the editors, is back in 
Boston telling Home Economists from all over the 
country that the land of good food lies west of the 
Rockies. Mr. Lane, the publisher, is exploring Yo- 
semite, the Tahoe country and fringes of Nevada. 
Next week Mr. Harbinson, another of the editors, 
leaves for a trip north through the Sacramento 
Valley and back into the Siskiyous. Very shortly 
another of our staff goes north to Portland and Seat- 
tle, while still another goes South. It will make our 
trips more interesting and profitable if you will drop 
us a line telling what to visit in your city. Will you 


do this? 
@ 


Is your church society, your garden club or your 
pet charity in need of money? If so, why not write 
to the circulation manager of SuNsET to find out 
about his money-making plan? Within the next year 
thousands of western families will voluntarily sub- 
scribe to the new SuNSET and your organization may 
as well send in some of the subscriptions and thus 

add to your treasury. Some of you 
may even like to take this work up 
as a personal venture. 


We are not in the habit of handing 
out free advice on this page but if 
you get a chance to read the new 
book. Adios by the Bartletts may 
we suggest that you do so? And 
don’t miss the note on the word 
Adios appearing on the jacket—it is 
quite the pleasantest interpretation 
of this word we have ever read! 


Ss) 


How rapidly this page fills up 
with type! It isn’t nearly large 
enough to tell all we should like! 
We must admit, however, that it 
is the page of all the book we like 
best to write for we feel it is our 
personal letter to each of you who 
read SUNSET magazine. We wish 
we might tell you more of our 
dreams, our plans for a bigger and 
better magazine, we wish we might 

quote more of your letters, but 

the available space is gone, so 


Feb- 
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Someone will carry off the prizes. 
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They re easy to make . . . delicious to taste—soundly 
economical—and the most wholesome of food. 
What further can be desired in sauces and desserts? 


One thing more —vartety ! And the rahge there is as 
wide as the whole field of fruit flavors. The recipes 
below illustrate the possibilities. Try them! You’ll 

like them! You’ll want more! Then you’ll send 


for our free booklet containing /other suggestions. 


PINEAPPLE DELIGHT ... Heat pinéapple juice, sugar and salt to 


boiling point. Mix cornstarch with 


1 cup pineapple Pinch salt enough fvater to form smooth, thin paste 





juice 1 cup pineapple, and povr into hot mixture. Cook until 
Ye cor sugar 2 = thickeyed, stirring constantly. Add shred- 
7 pp rea 1 cee ? Milk ded piheapvle. Chill thoroughly. Whip 
cornstarc cup Pet 1 the ekg whites and milk together until 


stiff./ Fold in the fruit sauce. Freeze in 
electric refrigerator tray or in mold packed 
in jce and salt. 


ORANGE CREAM ‘SAUCE . . . Hest orange luce, lemons iules auc suse 


to boiling point. Mix cornstarch with 


1 cup orange 2 tablespoons fnough cold water to form a smooth, thin 
Juice cornstarch paste and add to hot mixture. Cook un- 
Juice from “% teaspoon grated til thick and clear, stirring constantly. 
1 \, lemon P sop aie Remove from fire, add orange rind and 
2 cup — , Pine of salt salt. Chill. Add to milk that has been 
Y2 cup Pet Milk properly chilled and whipped until stiff. 
NOTE: Serve this sauce on cake, blane 

mange, rice or tapioca pudding 


Delicious ice box pudding, Churlotte Russe, tartlets and other 
variations can be made with this as a base. (See coupon for booklets.) 
These new and marvelous sauces and desserts... 
and many others, require whipped Pet Milk. It zez// 
whip. To make th¢ process simple and easy, we have 
made experiments/to determine the best sized bowl 
to use, proper témperature, and other important 
directions. We have arranged also to provide the 
Whippit here iJlustrated at a special bargain price. 
Mail us the coupon. 
PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


One-I Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
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WHITTALL RUGS 


Carpets are making a 
very decided bid for 
preference—in fact, some 
exclusive decorators use 
them almost wholly — 
and, naturally, find 


Whittall Carpets de- 
lightfully expressive 


all 
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ERE Whittall Rugs woven in the ancient 
Oriental manner — with each tuft tied by 
hand —their price would be prohibitive. Yet, the endur- 
ing quality and rare beauty of design and colors would 
represent not one whit more of real beauty than you - The Whittall Anglo-Persian Orchestra— 
can find today at any store where Whittall Rugs are on the air e very Sunday evening thr ough 


22 radio stations associated with National 


sold. It is only through quantity production that 
y a es Broadcasting Company, from Coast to Coast 


Whittall quality is procurable at such a moderate cost. 


Ask your dealer to show you the wonderful 
NEW Whittall Rug Fabrics 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS 








